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STREET TOILETTE. 

HIS elegant toilette consists of a princesse 

dress of moss green silk, and a black velvet 
half-fitting cloak, with large Isabeau sleeves of em- 
bossed velvet. The sleeves of the cloak are edged 
with marabout fringe, through the middle of which 
runs a wreath of clair de lune jet flowers. The 
floss silk tassels of the sleeves. and macarons on 
the chest are also mixed 
with clair de lune beads. A 
deep marabout fringe trims 
the bottom of the cloak. 
The dress skirt is trimmed 
in front with a wide box- 
pleating surmounted by a 
silk pleating, and in the 
back with a graduated se- 
ries of side-pleated flounces, 
the upper one being finish- 
ed with a thick piping. 
Embossed velvet muff, 
trimmed with marabout 
fringe. Black velvet bon- 
net, with turned-up brim, 
trimmed on the inside with 
small bright-colored birds 
with outstretched wings, 
and on the outside with a 
band of marabout, and a 
cluster of moss green feath- 
ers curling over the crown. 





HIPPOPOTAMUS 
AMPHIBIUS. 


ALKING along quite 

leisurely was this 
huge baby, the descendant 
of a race distinguished in 
past ages through much 
show of royal favor; but 
mateless and solitary was 
this solemn, serious -eyed 
pachyderm plodding on 
with grave and measured 
tread, as his master led the 
way, all unconscious of the 
interest excited by his pon- 
derous presence, while the 
crowd, pressing near, kind- 
ly disposed, curious, and 
full of wonder, regarded 
with deep attention the sin- 
gular physique of our Afri- 
can guest. 

This family of vegeta- 
rians are not, as a class, 
graceful in movement. Of 
unwieldy proportions, and 
leaning upon short pillar- 
like legs, they move upon 
land with hesitating prog- 
ress, but in water there 
comes to them a full and 
easy experience of the joy 
of living. Plunging head- 
long into the stream, the 
leaden-hued monster sinks 
immediately to the bottom, 
where, it is said, he moves 
with slow and stately pace 
for many minutes uninter- 
ruptedly ; when fresh air is 
desired, the animal rises 
gently to the surface, lifts 
the massive head, rolls 
about the curiously con- 
structed eyes, and uneclos- 
ing “the slitted nostrils,” 
inhales the needed refresh- 
ment, and again drops plac- 
idly-into unseen depths. 

Of capacious stomach is 
Hippopotamus amphi*ius, 
and when a party of these 
tramping marauders are 
abroad foraging, whole 
fields of grain are hardly 
sufficient to satisfy their 
cravings, and for the pon- 
derous “sweet tooth” a lux- 
uriant growth of sugar-cane 





demand even among us, since they rarely become 
yellow, and are excellent material for artificial 
teeth. 

In the third century, in a grand entertainment 
planned for the diversion of the populace, hippo- 
potami from Africa were called into requisition 
to appease the cruel longings of the Romans for 
new and rare sport. That they played well their 
part, whatever it may have been, seems sure, 











will scarcely suffice. These 
huge ivories are in great 





since upon coins both of the emperor and em- 
press are found, outlined by the graver’s tool, 
the figure of this ungainly beast. Perhaps they 


| 


joined in the fray where 2000 gladiators at once | 


united in the death struggle. 

Scaurus, during his edileship (8.c. 163, or there- 
abouts), had five crocodiles and a hippopotamus 
in a temporary lake, and Augustus had one in 
his train on the occasion of his triumph of Cleo- 


patra. Figures of these unwieldy creatures are 


| to be met with on other medals, and are also found 


traced upon mosaic pavements. 

In one of the tombs far up the Nile, and noted 
for its fresco paintings, is another sketch, drawn 
by an ancient artist, where the upward curve of 
the angle of the mouth is given with rare fidelity 
of touch: and this could have been no easy task, 
since even in its i:assiveness there lurks a quaint 
ly comic expression, toning 
and softening the granite- 
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like countenance in a fash- 
ion begetting a touch of 
sympathy in human hearts. 

With so many indestruc- 
tible records, it seems 
strange that ancient writers 
on natural history should 
so signally have failed in 
accurate description, It is 
recorded that to Aristotle 
was given ample opportu- 
nity to study the organiza- 
tion and peculiarities of 
many animals unknown in 
Greece, among them the 
hippopotamus, through the 
courtesy of his royal pupil, 
Alexander the Great; and, 
with such advantages, it is 
a matter of grave surprise 
that no more faithful de 
lineation has been handed 
down by his masterly pen. 
And Pliny, many centuries 
later, and with increased 
opportunities of observa- 
tion, is equally at fault. 

Egyptians have novel 
fashions to entrap these 
solemn-countenanced creat- 
ures. Dried peas are pro- 
fusely strewed in their way, 
and in unguarded moments 
appetite prevails; intense 
thirst soon follows, great 
quantities of water are 
drank, the peas swell, and 
the victim soon dies. Pit- 
falls on the banks of streams 
will often prove a sufficient 
trap. When greater ex- 
citement is demanded, har- 
pooning is resorted to, 
scores of canoes giving 
chase at one time. Alas 
if the burly creatures, pro- 
voked but not silenced, turn 
upon their pursuers! when 
roused, their temper and 
power become fearful. If 
the hunters are, however, 
successful, they feel amply 
rewarded in securing the 
hide, to be converted inte 
whips and shields, and sat- 
isfying a longing appetite 
in the preparation of cer- 
tain dainty bits—the gelat- 
inous parts of the feet and 
tongue, and even the ob- 
tuse-pointed tail, which lat- 
ter is regarded as a rare 
relish. 

Dutch colonists call them 
“ zee-koes,” and in their 
wondrous marches these 
amply preportioned “ sea- 
cows” move in squads of 
twenty or thirty up and 
down old-established path- 
ways, sometimes herding 
like pigs, sometimes gath- 
ering in groups, arid keep- 
ing up a continual blowing 
and snorting, with oeca- 
sional splashings and ap- 
parent attemtpts at playful- 
ness. Groups of them gath- 
er in the middle of a long 
pool, sometimes varying the 
pleasure by reposing luxu- 
riously upon rocks, and the 





STREET TOILETTE. 


Strange sounds they utter 
are no doubt expressions 
of company gossip or indi- 
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~ Christmas folly. When husband and wife 
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vidual pleasure. They are not without “ gambols 
and civilities,” and in an imprisoned state often 
become very docile, and exhibit gentleness of man- 
ner toward their keepers, even following them at 
large, as if quite at home, and with no ill intent 
toward any creature. 

One day a giraffe of stately mien sympathetic- 
ally offered the compliments of the day by bow- 
ing low to the hippopotamus, and immediately 
the gentleman of the Nile, not to be outdone in 
civility, opened his mouth, took the giraffe’s muz- 
zle into the gulf, and in this tender embracing 
interpreted his interest and affection for a com- 
rade in captivity. 








0@™ The beginning of a new year is a good 
time for the readers of HARPER’s BAZAR and 
HARPER’s WEEKLY to renew their subscrip- 
tions to those periodicals, both of which offer 
unrivalled literary and pictorial attractions. 
The most popular authors and artists of Amer- 
ica and Europe contribute to their columns. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
or Harper's Bazar will be sent for one year 
to any Subscriber in the United States, PosraGE 
Prepaid by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars, 
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NEW STORY BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


A FourR-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, containing the 
continuation of WILKIE COLLINS’s thrilling 
Story, “My Lapy’s Money,” és issued gratui- 
tously with this Number of HARPER’S BAZAR. 





UH Cut Paper Patterns of the stylish Wrap- 
per illustrated on page 13 of the present Number 
are now ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, 
prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. 
full Lists of our Cut Paper Patterns sent on re- 
ceipt of return Postage. 





0 Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of full-sized patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Evening Dresses; Ladies’ Street and House 
Dresses ; Wrappers, Cloaks, Sacques, and Hoods ; 
Ladies’ and Children’s Shating Suits, Muffs, Tip- 
pets, and Fur-lined Boots ; Children’s Dresses ; 
Lnfants Robes and Cloaks; Waste-paper Bas- 
kets, Cigar Cases, Glove Cases, Key Baskets, etc. ; 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. 





The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out with the Number of Harper's WEEKLY for 
December 29, 1877, contains the opening chapters 
of a new Christmas Story, entitled 


“SHEPHERDS ALL AND MAIDENS FAIR,” 


by the authors of “The Golden Butterfly” and 
other popular novels; and an engraving repre- 
senting a Turkish outpost. 

An ILLUSTRATED EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
containing two fine engravings and the beginning 
of a new Christmas story, entitled 


“THOU ART THE MAN,” 
éy Miss BRADDON, will be issued gratuitously 


with the Number of HARPER’s WEEKLY for 
January 5, 1878. 





CHRISTMAS FOLLY. 


HE charm of Christmas is in the spirit 
of universal good-will which reigns 
during its festival days. For weeks before 
it arrives, a delicious feeling of anticipa- 
tion is in the air; a sense of some delight- 
ful mystery pervades the home, and every 
body shares in the pleasure of expectation. 
From the lady of elegant leisure, on whose 
caprices and fancies loving hearts are glad 
to wait, to the little kitchen-maid washing 
the dishes, the thought of Christmas brings 
a quickened thrill of interest to all. No- 
body, except the few who are too sick and 
too sad to care for any earthly joy, is indif- 
ferent to the golden tide of holiday mirth 
which sweeps with its fervid Gulf Stream 
round the world, when the winter winds 
rage and the winter snows fall. 

One of the distinctive features of Christ- 
mas-keeping is in the giving and receiving 
of presents. It is very beautiful to ex- 
change love tokens at this season, for many 
reasons: The little or the large offering re- 
mains, long after the day itself has passed, 
a tangible evidence of the donor's affection. 
Friendship sets up its way-marks in these 
books and pictures and embroideries and 
carefully chosen articles, which indicate how 
tenderly and lovingly one heart has remem- 
*bered another. Far be it from our purpose 
to advise any restriction in the matter of 
honest gift-making. 

But there is a gift-making which is not 
honest or hearty, or any sweet, good, true 
thing soever, And that it is which we call 


sit down together and enumerate the rela- 
tives, reaching up to the score, who must 
have something this Christmas or be likely 
to think themselves slighted, they do an ab- 


ing, on his part, to be generous and even 

lavish, and he hates to check the liberal’ 
wishes of his partner, who perhaps knows 

less than a partner ought about the exact 

state of the exchequer. But phantom fears 

disturb him. He knows of notes to be met, 

of obligations soon to mature, of the bills 

which will come in with the new year. He 

timidly suggests this or that inexpensive 

home-made affair for Jennie or Tom, but 

hesitates to insist when his wife decidedly 

says, “Oh no, dear; those things are all 

gone out of fashion now. They would nev- 

er do.” On the other hand, it is very often 

madame who is thoughtful and forehanded, 

who knows by experience how easy it is to 

run up accounts and how hard to get the 

funds to pay them, and it is she who as- 

sumes the ungracious office of Mentor, and 

urges upon her lord the duty of being pru- 

dent. In either case, if they yield to the 

desire of seeming kind and affectionate, or 
to the pleasure of bestowing pretty things, 

when they do it at the cost of future anxi- 

ety and dishonesty they commit the Christ- 

mas folly. 

It is perfectly charming to the average 

mind to spend money. How exhilarating a 

run through the toy bazars, or the ware- 

rooms flashing and shimmering like a thou- 

sand imprisoned rainbows with the light of 

jewels and the frost of silver, and the won- 

derful captive beauties of art mimicking 
nature in the precious metals, and the cost- 

ly gems which represent so much toil and 
treasure! How splendid are the windows 
where rich brocades and heavy velvets and 
soft silks and satins mingle their iridescent 
lustres! How fascinating the counters load- 
ed with cups and jars and plates fit for the 
dainty hands of royalty to hold, yet marked 
at prices which make royalty’s exquisite 
adjuncts possible to slender purses! No 
wonder that you set out to purchase love 
gifts and find yourself too early bankrupt. 
There is only one way to save your con- 
science and your heart at once, and that is 
rigidly to define to yourself just how far it 
is right for you to go,just what sum it is 
within your power to expend, and just what 
amount of self-denial you are willing to 
bear in return for the pleasure you confer. 
To send presents, merely because it is ex- 
pected of you, to some crusty old curmud- 
geon who will toss your gift aside as rub- 
bish, or to some coquettish little miss who 
cares more for a rose-bud from her lover 
than for the half of your kingdom, is a sort 
of lamentable idiocy. Put heart into every 
Christmas token. Let it be the expression 
of your own warm-beating, ardent, and sin- 
cere affection. Do your part in swelling 
the wave of happiness which is making 
bright eyes brighter, red cheeks redder, and 
shadowy lives the easier to bear. But set 
your face resolutely against shams and ex- 
travagances, and that cowardly spirit which 
sends forth its grudging though munificent 
gifts lest somebody may think it mean, or 
infer that its circumstances have changed, 
or insinuate that it feels the hard times. 
Have every thing to do with Christmas 
kindliness and cheer, but cut loose from 
Christmas folly. 








BRIC-A-BRAC PAPERS. 
By FREDERIC VORS. 





ENAMELS. 


'J HE interest manifested in the revival of some 

branches of industrial art manufacture has 
increased in an astonishing manner in the past 
few years, and received a strong impulse in Amer- 
ica from the large and varied display of articles 
for household decoration exhibited at Philadel- 
phia. Nearly every one has the wish to orna- 
ment his rooms with articles of virtu, selected 
either simply with the object of pleasing the eye 
by a happy combination of color or form, or with 
the idea of systematically collecting examples or 
specimens illustrating the different phases through 
which one branch of art manufacture or anoth- 
er may have passed. The general term “ bric-a- 
brac,” an old French compound word which means 
from right and left, from here and there, and 
which first only indicated second-hand articles, is 
now used to denominate all kinds of goods sus- 
ceptible of forming “art collections.” One class 
of articles which constitutes a large branch of 
this numerous family is termed “ enamels.” 

Enamelling is the art of ornamenting any sub- 
stance with a vitreous material, to the surface of 
which it is made to adhere by heat. The white 
glassy substance which covers the ordinary earth- 
enware is enamel, precisely the same as that 
which is laid on the metal face of a watch or the 
dial ofa clock. The term “ enamel” distinguishes 
especially a piece of metal-work decorated with 
fused glass, or enamelled. 

Enamels are divided into two principal classes, 
“inclosed enamels” and “surface enamels.” In 
the pieces of the first class the enamel is generally 
thick, opaque, and dull, and the colors are cir- 
cumscribed by threads or divisions of metal ; in 
the other class, on the contrary, it is thin, often 
brilliant, and always retains a lustrous glossy 
surface. 

Inclosed enamels are subdivided into two kinds, 
known as cloisonné and champ-levé ; both these 
names are French, and express, as we will show, 





surd and illogical thing. He is quite will- 


pared to receive the enamel. The word cloisonné 
comes from the word cloison, a partition. In this 
class of work the metal used is thin, generally 
copper. The design to be produced is traced on 
the surface with a steel point, and thin flat metal 
wire, after having been bent with pliers of differ- 
ent shapes, is fastened on edge on the piece, 
thereby forming a metallic fretwork following 
the design, in the interstices of which the differ- 
ent colored enamels will be placed. The enamels 
themselves are simply glass colored with differ- 
ent metallic oxides. This glass is prepared so 
that it will melt at a temperature lower than the 
point of fusion of the metal. The colored glass 
is ground into a fine powder, and mixed with wa- 
ter and a little gum to form a sort of paste, which 
is placed in the cells on the surface of the metal 
piece with a small spoon or “ spatula.” When 
the piece is covered all over with the glass pow- 
der, and all the cells between the metal bands or 
wires, which vary in depth from one-sixteenth to 
one-eighth of an inch, are filled with it, the piece 
is said to be “ charged,” and is ready to be “ fired,” 
that is, to pass through the fire, which, by melt- 
ing the glass, will “fuse” it and make it adhere 
to the metallic surface. In one part of the enam- 
eller’s workshop is a room, generally of small di- 
mensions, in which is built the furnace. Suppose 
a rectangular stove built of bricks, which is so 
constructed that the fuel can be put in through 
the top. In the centre of this stove is an oven, 
the size of which varies with the size of the work 
produced in the shop. This oven, technically 
termed a “muffle,” is also made of brick clay, 
and forms a horizontal tunnel, placed in the stove 
in such a way that the fire surrounds it on all sides 
except in front, where there is an opening, which 
can be closed with a door, also made of clay. 
When the interior of the muffle is at a white 
heat the piece is introduced into it, resting on a 
clay disk or cake, which the workman holds with 
a long pair of iron pincers or tongs. 

The enamel on the surface of the piece soon 
becomes red-hot and melts. The workman then 
takes it out, and lets it cool gradually, without 
removing it too suddenly from the neighborhood 
of the stove, for should it be struck by the cold 
air, the enamel would split or scale off from the 
metal. When the piece has cooled, instead of 
the paste which filled exactly each one of the cells, 
there is only at the bottom of the cell a drop of 
glass, for the water and gum mixed with the 
powder have evaporated and burned away, and 
the solidified enamel naturally occupies less space 
than the powder did. The cells are filled up 
again with the paste, and again fired ; this proc- 
ess is repeated as often as is necessary for the 
cells to be entirely filled up. When the piece is 
removed from the furnace after the last fire, it 
presents the appearance of a piece of smoky and 
singed glass; in many places the enamel has 
flowed over the metallic partitions, and the repeat- 
ed passages through the muffle have burned or 
blistered both the enamel and the parts of the 
metal left uncovered. The surface is now ground 
down with rough files, and afterward with stones 
or emery ; this process, which attacks both enam- 
el and metal, equalizes the surface, and removes 
all that may be in excess, leaving a true and 
smooth surface, which recalls that of a Roman 
mosaic. 

From this process of levelling the surface of 
the enamelled pieces the term affleuré, or “ lev- 
elled,” has been derived, and is sometimes used in 
France as synonymous with “ inclosed enamels.” 

There is no doubt that this method of working 
the enamels, which originated in the East, came 
from a natural desire of artisans to produce those 
effects of color so much prized in jewelry. 

For purposes of household or monumental dec- 
oration glass or enamel answers all the purposes 
of jewels, for neither time nor climate can affect 
it. Enamels found in Greece and Egypt, in Cy- 
prus and in ancient Ilion, have now the same 
freshness of color they had centuries ago, when 
they left the hands of the craftsmen who wrought 
them. While the Eastern civilization of Asia was 
manufacturing cloisonné work, the nations of the 
western part of Europe were not far behind in 
the use of vitrified colors. 

Philostratus informs us that the barbarians 
who live near the ocean had a way of ornament- 
ing metals with glass ; but the process differed 
from the Oriental in the methed of preparing the 
surface to receive the enamel. Instead of mount- 
ing metal walls to form the cells, they used thick- 
er metal, and cut away with a sharp tool the 
spaces that were to be enamelled. This style of 
work is named champ-levé, or “surface lifted 
out.” It attained its greatest perfection in the 
‘twelfth century, both at Limoges, in France, and 
at Constantinople, then the capital of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, and the most noted city of that time 
for art productions. The most perfect specimens 
of the art are the tomb of Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
now in the museum at Le Mans, in France, which 
was wrought at Limoges, and the pala d’ oro which 
ornaments the altar of the Cathedral of St. Marc, 
in Venice, and which was made in Constantinople 
in 1105. The celebrated iron crown of Italy is 
decorated with champ-levé enamel, and was also 
made at Constantinople. 

The second class of enamels, or “surface ensm- 
els,” though used to a small extent by the Chinese, 
is more identified with European than with Ori- 
ental workmanship. It was first used at Limoges 
in the fifteenth century, and the method of pro- 
duction may be described as follows: A thin 
plate of metal is selected, and with a hammer is 
made slightly convex on the front and concave 
on the back. On this is laid an even coating of 
dark enamel, which, when the piece is fired, fuses 
evenly all over the surface, ee it with a 
uniform coating of black glass. The bavk is 
also enamelled, but generally with a coarser 
enamel, named contre-émail, the object of which 
is to protect the metal from the violent action of 
the fire. The artist next fills in the outline of 





the methods by which the metal pieces are pre- 


ures) with white enamel mixed with turpentine, 
and applied with a paint-brush. The piece is now 
fired, and the white uniting with the dark enamel 
under it, produces a dark gray, which will give 
the darkest tone used in shading. On applying 
the second coat of white, the artist will only put 
it where the shadows are to be less intense, and 
by using successive layers of white enamel, each 
one of which is united with the others by passing 
the piece through the muffle, he will work up his 
design from the shadows to the high lights in a 
manner which is absolutely the reverse of that 
generally. used on paper or canvas, where the 
shades are worked from light to dark. 

The old method of the Limoges enameller pro- 
duces a depth of shade which can be equalled by 
no other process. Colors and gold are often used 
to embellish the work, but they are only applied 
on the surface of the white before the last fire. 
Effects of stuffs or even gems are obtained by 
painting in translucent enamels on small pieces 
of gold-foil, which are applied on the metal. 
These are termed “stencil enamels,” or émaux @ 
paillon, and were much used at Limoges in the 
seventeenth century. Metal plates are also often 
covered with a white opaque enamel, like that 
used for the face of watches, which is painted 
exactly in the same way as porcelain. This meth- 
od of working is rapid, and requires only two fir- 
ings, while the method previously described, and 
which is generally known as émail de Limoges or 
émail Limousin, requires as many as eight or ten 
fires before the piece can be considered as per- 
fect. We have only described the operation as 
performed on flat pieces or plaques, but it is also 
used to decorate vases or coupes ; in these cases 
many pieces are spoiled by being twisted out of 
shape by the heat of the muffle. To complete the 
catalogue of the different names applied to enam- 
els by connoisseurs, there still remain two names 
to be explained. Taille @épargne, or “ reserve 
cut,” is used to designate enamels which only 
form a part of the design on a full metal back- 
ground. Such is the black enamel tracery work 
often seen on gold jewelry. Basse-taille is very 
little used now, and is termed in England “ trans- 
lucent on relief.” It is an enamel fused over an 
engraved bass-relief. 

Numerous modern enamels, either copied from 
old specimens or suggested by them, are now 
manufactured. The principal impulse was given 
to the trade by the splendid specimens brought 
from Japan and China by the French and English 
expedition of 1868-69, though the attention of 
French artisans had for some years previous to 
that date been attracted by the splendid speci- 
mens of French and Byzantine workmanship ex- 
hibited in museums. They are now a staple 
article of trade, and though eld specimens are 
naturally scarce and very expensive, yet pieces 
having just the same qualities of @olor and finish 
are produced in China, in Japan, in Birmingham, 
and in Paris. 

Enamels are now used for decorating jewelry, 
The backs of watch-cases and the chatelaines 
that they hang to are decorated in some cases 
with cloisonné work on gold; a new method used 
with great success consists in preparing the metal 
as if it was to receive cloisonné enamel, and stop- 
ping the operation after the first fire. The 
glossy appearance of the enamel is subdued by 
attacking the surface with hydrofluoric acid. 
Limoges enamels and painted surface enamels 
often form very handsome centres for pendants, 
rings, and ear-drops. This revival of the old- 
fashioned enamel jewelry tends to substitute ar- 
tistic value for the intrinsic value of precious 
stones, for some people value more a finely enam- 
elled ring than they would a diamond. For 
house decoration the Japanese enamels both on 
copper and on porcelain made by the cloisonné 
process are very much used, and their compara- 
tively low price affords an opportunity of often 
securing a most exquisite combination of color 
with the finest workmanship. Chinese enamels 
are more expensive, and generally of larger di- 
mensions. Old pieces of Oriental enamel can 
scarcely be considered as articles in the trade, for 
they are very scarce; but it takes a most expert 
connoisseur to tell a piece of old work from a 
piece of new, for the methods of manufacture in 
Japan and China are very much now what they 
were hundreds of years ago. 

Enamels of both the cloisonné and the champ- 
levé classes are extensively made in Paris, and 
have been used with great success to introduce 
color in vases, clock-cases, and metal ornaments 
of all styles. They usually affect Byzantine or 
Persian designs, as these styles are the best suit- 
ed in ornament for the introduction of color, and 
are very reasonable in price. 

Enamel is also used to decorate silver-ware; 
but the use of it in that case is very limited, for 
silver expands and contracts considerably in the 
fire, and the enamel does not hold to it as easily 
as it does to gold or copper. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE PLASTRON WRAPPER. 


HE plastron wrapper illustrated on page 138, 
and of which a cut paper pattern is publish- 

ed, is one of the newest and most tasteful de- 
signs for a morning dress or for an invalid’s 
robe. The soft French cashmeres that are now 
sold for $1 a yard are chosen for such wrappers, 
and there is also a preference for the fine basket- 
woven wool stuffs that come in suitable qualities 
for these dresses at 75 cents a yard. As these 
latter materials are rather heavy, silk is used for 
the puffed plastron. Contrasting colors are used 
for trimmings; thus navy blue robes are trimmed 
with cardinal red, or with white, straw-color, or 
else pale blue; gray morning dresses have bor- 
’ ders of blue or of crimson; maroon-colored wrap- 
pers are handsome with cream-colored trim- 
mings, and olive and pale blue trim each other. 





his ornament (which often represents human fig- 


The details of the garment are given in the de- 
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scription. The plastron piece is buttoned on the 
left side by small invisible buttons, and sewed in 
the right side. If this plastron is not desired, it 
is an easy matter to cut the pattern to open 
straight down the middle, sew the plastron in on 
both sides, and put buttons or bows down the 
front; the bands of trimming then outline the 
plastron and pass around the skirt. Pale blue 
or rose-colored wrappers of basket-woven goods 
are trimmed with white Smyrna lace headed by 
bias bands of silk; some of these have a deep 
collar and cuffs of the lace to match the trim- 
ming. - A balayeuse of pleated muslin edged with 
lace is inside the skirt of handsome wrappers. 
The garment is lined throughout with soft white 
muslin or paper cambric, or else some twilled 
goods, such as the silk-finished silesias imported 
for linings or the twilled foulards. This pattern 
is suitable for flannel dressing-gowns, as it is 
quite close to the figure, and not very full around 
the feet; these flannel gowns are merely scal- 
loped and bound with braid. Very handsome 
wrappers are now made of the India Chuddah 
shawls that come in cream-color, pale blue, or rose. 
One of cream white Chuddah lately finished was 
lined throughout with cardinal red silk, and bor- 
dered with silver-lynx fur; cardinal bows adorn- 
ed the front, cuffs, and pockets, and a bow with 
long ends was placed just back of the neck. 


WARM HOSIERY, VESTS, ETC. 


Since it has become popular to wear colored ho- 
siery there is greater variety in the fine wool stock- 
ings imported for ladies as well as for children. 
The clear bright cardinal red shades are found in 
thin fine all-wool hose, in ribbed English stock- 
ings, and in the cashmere stockings that are part- 
ly cotton. Pale blue wool stockings, with gay 
“clocks” on the sides, and dark navy blue, are 
also much worn. Ladies who object to these col- 
ors use the clean gray shades, dark seal brown, 
or else black embroidered with colors. Good 
cashmere stockings and warm ribbed hose cost 
$1 25 or $1 50 a pair. The pure wool hose of 
nice quality are from $2 down. Striped wool 
stockings are shown both in horizontal and in 
perpendicular lines, but those of solid colors are 
preferred. Green stockings are occasionally seen, 
to match the costume with which they are worn. 

Bright scarlet under-vests and drawers have 
also found their way into favor, and are made in 
ladies’ sizes in all the well-known brands. Some 
of these are said to rub off, to irritate the skin, 
and to be colored with unwholesome dyes. The 
warm carmine-red of the garments dyed with 
cochineal is healthful and pretty. Cream-colored 
woolen under-wear is also popular. 

Red flannel skirts and Turkish drawers to 
match are among the warm colored under-gar- 
ments. They are made of twilled or of smooth 
flannel, embroidered with white or with black, or 
else trimmed with white wool lace knitted in 
torchon designs. Blue and rose opera flannel 

tticoats are nice, with a ruffle of the same scal- 

oped on each edge and wrought with white floss. 
Linen floss is preferred to silk for this purpose, 
as it wears and washes well. Such skirts are 
gored, or made with deep yokes of muslin for la- 
dies who have large hips. For slender ladies 
they are gathered to a muslin band a yard and a 
fourth long, in which are strings of tape to draw 
it up the proper size; there is no placket-hole in 
these skirts, as the band is large enough to pass 
over the shoulders. Sometimes these bands have 
a curved yoke-shaped piece to fit flatly over the 
stomach, while the gathering strings begin on the 
sides, where the straight band is attached to the 
yoke. There are also excellent woven petticoats 
made of bright scarlet wool, or of white with red 
or blue lines near the bottom. These cost $5, 
and though very warm, are liked for their light 
weight, and because they are woven in open de- 
signs. The more expensive knitted and crochet- 
ed skirts come also in bright red, blue, or chin- 
chilla gray with black or purple borders. The 
most popular Balmoral skirts are in very dark 
quiet colors, such as navy blue or bottle green, 
or else they are gay crimson. There are bet- 
ter qualities of felt seen in these skirts than were 
formerly used. A single pleating for a border is 
sufficient trimming. Twilled flannel is chosen for 
nice scarlet or blue Balmorals, or for the black 
skirts worn in mourning, Quilted skirts are 
growing in favor for Balmorals. Nice ones of 
black silk stuffed with eider-down are $14. The 
cheaper quilted skirts that are most often seen 
are made of black, blue, or scarlet farmer’s satin, 
lightly wadded and very slightly quilted. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS, 
JEWELRY. 


Etrusean gold jewelry in various new designs 
is the popular choice at present for general wear. 
Most of these new designs are copied from an- 
tiques, and please the most artistic tastes. The 
jewelry found in Cyprus by General Di Cesnola, 
and now on exhibition at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, has been loaned for models, and 
authentic copies have been made of necklaces, 
brooches, pendants, ear-rings, ete. The pale yel- 
low gold is most used for these, and the quaint 
pieces are necklaces of coins, of pendent beads, 
lotus leaves, slender Roman vases, the square 
campanella or little bell, linked crescents, keys, 
etc. Small graceful ear-drops of these designs 
cost from $14 to $25; $100 buys a handsome 
necklace; and there are brooches from $5 up. 
Purchasers will discover that jewelry is much 
lower in price this season than it was last. Pret- 
ty sets of gold, with brooch and ear-rings, begin 
as low as $20, and fine sets of unique patterns 
are found for $45. Handsome ear-rings of half 
hoops with tassels in a Cesnola design have soft 
gold rims that bend to pass through the ear in a 
primitive and safe way. 

Probably the most useful and most popular 
article of jewelry now in vogue is the lace pin— 
a long slender brooch, used to fasten collars, 


scarfs, or veils, and to take the place of the clus- 
ter brooch; this is sold as a separate piece usu- 
ally, but is also made with ear-rings to match. 
Yellow gold lace pins lightly headed cost $5; 
more expensive ones represent a key, or a ladder 
with a scarabeus upon it; others have the word 
“Roma,” or “ Mizpah ;” some are of red gold, oth- 
ers of platinum pierced work with colored gold, 
or else inlaid silver in Japanese designs. 
Enamelled sets take on the quaintest shades 
of olive, Pompeian red, peacock green, or violet, 
and the designs are also odd. Spread fans, enam- 
elled curiously, rest on long golden rods to form 
a scarf pin and ear-rings: price $30; about the 
same outlay purchases other designs, and these 
are put up in dainty cases of painted kid or of 
basket-woven silks in old-fashioned colors, in- 
stead of the long-used velvet or satin boxes. 
Gold necklaces fit closely like dog-collars, and 
are in Cesnola designs of lotus leaves or beads, 
or else they are India patterns made of gold beads 
all clustered together irregularly, or heavy gold 
fringes with each strand forming a ball or a tas- 
sel, while more expensive ones have Delhi paint- 
ings, and represent Hindoo gods. A novelty is 
the bangle necklace, which passes over the head 
as bangles do over the hand. This is a single 
stiff band with pendent ornaments, coins, campa- 
nella charms, and crescents. 

Slender bracelets are preferred to wide bands. 
They are very narrow bands with a sort of brooch 
in the back showing a flower in pearls, turquoises, 
or other stones, or else a pendent locket; or the 
back represents buckles, or a key, or some pecul- 
iar device. There are also bangle bracelets rep- 
resenting five bands clasped together. The new- 
est bangles have Cesnola designs, or else they 
consist of a chain with pencil attached for mak- 
ing memoranda; the latter are called shopping 
br-celets, and cost $15 when made of silver. 
The charity bangle has a little case attached for 
receiving coins, Enamelled bracelets are also very 
fashionable, and there are bracelets of squares of 
inlaid silver in Japanese styles. A large solitaire 
diamond on the back of a narrow gold bracelet is 
preferred to the clusters of smaller diamonds. 
For little girls are narrow Etruscan gold bands, 
costing from $8 up. 

For watch chains the prettiest are chatelaines 
hung in the belt, but these are not the safest; 
hence the opera chain, passing around the neck, 
is still used. This is now made as fine and slen- 
der as it can be. There are also pretty chains 
with a brooch or a bar to pass through the but- 
ton-hole. Ear-rings are of most varied designs—. 
round, long, short, or slender, to suit different 
faces. Finger-rings have long marquise medall- 
ions, or else they are separated like tiny bangles 
and banded together. 

Diamonds are set to show no gold, but merely 
to display the finely cut gems. Pale pink coral 
brooches are in the long slender shape in branch 
or leaf patterns. Turquoises and pearls take 
floral designs. Large amethysts and large car- 
buncles are again in favor set in pale yellow gold. 
A great deal of pierced work in platinum and in 
red gold is used for mounting rich stones. Onyx 
scarf pins are dotted with pearls. Scarf pins for 
gentlemen have devices that suggest all the differ- 
ent sports—hunting, coaching, yachting, and polo- 
playing. They begin with whips of yellow gold 
at $3; there are coaching horns, horses’ heads, 
polo mallets, anchors, guns, arrows, and skates 
most perfectly represented. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS AND FANCY GOODS, 


The times are so hard this season that many 
people are merely sending Christmas cards in- 
stead of making gifts. The illuminated cards are 
more beautiful and more varied this year than 
they have been previously. Some are long and 
narrow panels bearing painted holly branches, 
berries, or mistletoe boughs, with merry greetings, 
mottoes, or verses ; others are folded panoramas of 
quaint comic figures, or else crypts that bear sa- 
cred devices and texts, or folding leaves that open 
on a painted Christmas tree springing from a gin- 
ger jar; while those most used have gold back- 
grounds with sprays of flowers upon them. These 
come in packages, and are sold by the dozen for 
four or five cents each. Envelopes with appro- 
priate mottoes and devices accompany the fine 
English cards. There are also beautifully illumi- 
nated calendars decorated with quaint pre-Raph- 
aelite figures, or representing the four seasons. 

Among other small gifts are sachets for per- 
fume and satin bags for bonbons, delicately 
painted by hand, and costing from $2 up. Bon- 
bonniéres are in great variety, beginning with the 
pretty paper boxes, colored to represent blue and 
white china or else Japanese wares, and sold three 
for 25 cents, up to cushions, chests, and cabinets 
of richly painted velvet or satin, worth $25 or 
more. The painted candles at 50 cents a pair 
are in delicate French designs, done by hand, or 
in the richer Pompeian patterns, or else they have 
tiny figures copied from old Limoges and other 
faience. For the writing-desk are new paper- 
weights of crystal painted in oil, costing $1 25 
up, or else in black crystal, imitating ebony, and 
very prettily decorated ; inkstands to match are 
in square and massive shapes, not easily over- 
turned, Travelling inkstands are tiny tubs of 
Russia leather, with a pen of the same passed 
through the handles; these have two caps to 
make them secure, and cost $2. Others at less 
cost, representing Derby caps, are mounted with 
platinum. Canvas folios with painted figures on 
the back are $1; others with very handsomely 
painted satin medallions in the canvas sides are 
$4. Blotters with handles of whitewood, or else 
fancifully decorated, are $1'75. Pen-wipers with 
layers of flannel and of chamois-skin, with paint- 
ed kid covers, are $1 each. Lap tablets for those 
who prefer to write on the knee are also $1. 

There seems to be a special fancy for easels 
this year as gifts. Small ones of white Swiss 
wood exquisitely made hold an imperial photo- 





graph, and cost $1 25; those of black French 


enamelled wood, with a little portfolio attached 
for cards, are only 75 cents; very handsome gilt 
or ormolu easels are $13; small velvet easels for 
a card photograph are $2 to $4. New photograph 

Ib pended on easels, and are conven- 
ient for examining. These are made of the glossy 
black English morocco, which is now preferred to 
Russia leather for nice small articles. Fine bags 
of this morocco are lined throughout with kid. 
New shopping sachels are of painted leather in 
Japanese designs, with hard-wood clasps. Purses 
for coins are still favorite gifts, from the silver 
wire wallet sold for $1 up to the long crocheted 
silk purses with gold or silver rings. Fans with 
mother-of-pearl sticks begin as low as $8. Horse- 
shoe pincushions of painted silk in a frame are 
25 cents. 
For domestics are dress lengths of nice woolen 
goods reduced to very low prices, boxes of ho- 
siery, or of initialed handkerchiefs, or else pretty 
cravat bows of ribbon with lace. 
In the fancy stores are pincushions and toilette 
boxes of silk or satin, with covers of the new 
princesse lace or the web-like Fayal lace, or else 
of muslin with fluted Valenciennes frills. Leath- 
er boxes nicely shaped for cuffs, collars, hand- 
kerchiefs, or gloves have silk medallions on top, 
embroidered with the owner’s monogram; with 
paper lining, they cost from $1 '75 up; nicer ones 
have satin lining, while boxes for cigars or tobac- 
co are lined with tin. Whisk-broom holders, slip- 
per cases, table covers, shoe bags, paper holders, 
and various receptacles are made of linen or cloth 
ornamented with comic appliqué figures, Scrap 
baskets are covered over with black grounds on 
which are wrought great ox-eyed daisies or else 
Pompeian designs. Crocheted wool slippers with 
cork soles, for invalids or for wearing in one’s 
own room, are $2 50. Polish boots similarly made, 
but large enough to draw on outside light slippers 
for evening toilettes, are warm and comfortable : 
price $3 50. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 

ARNOLD, ConsTaB_xE, & Co.; A. T. Stewart & Co. ; 
Tirrany & Co.; A. Seric; and L. Prane & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


Tue demand for Mr. Prime’s excellent book 
on Pottery and Porcelain, issued by Harper & 
BROTHERS, so far exceeded the expectations of 
the author and his publishers as to exhaust the 
first edition within a few days after it was is- 
sued, and for a short time to take it out of the 
market. The book was immediately put to press 
again, and the publishers are now in a position 
to fill orders for this interesting and attractive 
work with promptitude and dispatch. Although 
printed with extraordinary rapidity, the press- 
work has been performed with such care that 
the beauty and delicacy of the illustrations and 
the letterpress have suffered nothing, and the 
latest copies of the work are in every respect as 

— as the first that came from the printer’s 
nand. 

—Some of the English aristocracy appear to be 
stepping out of tht traditionary exclusiveness 
of the nobility, and doing very plebeian things. 
It is only a few months since a scion of the 
peerage felt it a duty to go and enlist as a com- 
mon soldier—probably the best disposition he 
could make of himself. A later instance is an- 
nounced in recent London papers as a “‘ romance 
of the peerage,”’ namely, the appearance of ‘‘ Mr. 
Cosman’’ at the Metropolitan Music Hall, ‘‘ Mr. 
Cosman”’ being no less a person than Viscount 
Hinton, son and heir of Earl Pounsert, and a 
descendant of Sir Amyas PouLett, for so many 
years the jailer of Mary of Scotland. The Lon- 
don World says that ‘*‘Mr. Cosman,’ who, by- 
the-bye, is grandson of a Landport pilot, as well 
as son of Earl PouLETT, was engaged years ago 
at the Surrey Theatre asaclown. He is a good 
average professional pantomimist. The vis- 
countess was once a ballet dancer, and is not 
ashamed of it, nor has she reason to be.”’ It is 
worth noting that Earl PouLetr himself is ap- 
parently less liberal than the World. His name 
appears in the peerage without that of his son 
or his son’s wife, the only mention of his family 
being that his wife, ‘‘ Lavinta Newman, of Port- 
sea,’’ died in 1871. For all that, ‘‘ Mr. Cosman’”’ 
will go up to the House of Peers, if he likes, 
when his father dies. 

—A young lady has recently compiled from 
the clergy list of the Church of England, and 
published in the Rock, a Church newspaper, an 
amusing brochure, showing that SHAKSPEARE’S 
question, ‘‘ What’s in a name ?”’ may be answer- 
ed in an entertaining way by picking out the 
curious names of those who are called upon to 
minister in the churches. —- these are 
both Old and Young; some are Bright, others 
Moody, 5 are Blind and 2 Cross, 6 are in Bliss 
and 6 in Pain, 11 have not ceased to ei there 
are 4 Crokers, 3 Guys and 1 Bogie, 1 Wildman 
and 1 Wiseman. The clerical aviary is very 
well furnished, for there are 2 Crows, 9 Ravens, 
1 Daw, 5 Rooks, 1 Jay, 1 Nightingale, 1 Gull, 1 
Bunting, 1 Robin (to 3 Wrens), 5 Sparrows, 6 
Finches, 28 Martins, 1 Swallow, 2 Doves, 3 Ea- 
gles, 3 Falcons, 1 Hawke, 1 Stork, and 2 Parrotts. 
As to colors, there are 70 White to 4 Black and 
2 Blacker; only 4 Blush (not a tithe of what we 
should have expected), though 3 are Pink and 2 
Scarlet ; 64 are Green and 76 are Brown. There 
are 2 Ushers and 19 Birches to 11 miserable Boys ; 
2 Flints and 8 Steel. Under anatomy we find 4 
Bodies, though with only 3 Heads; there is, 
however, 1 additional Pate; 11 Temples have 
ouly 2 Hairs and 1 Lovelock ; there is 1 Boniface 
but with only 4 Teeth (N.'B.—Mr. Tooth, of 
Hatcham, is one of these); 3 Bones to 4 Backs, 1 
Heel to 5 Feet, 5 Hands and 3 Legs. Ouly a sol- 
itary cleric has any Blood in his veins. 

—The late GarpNer Curzson, of Mansfield, 
Massachusetts, left $25,000 to the American Bap- 
tist Home Missionary Soci $25,000 to the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, $25,000 to 
the American Baptist Publication Society, $5000 
to the Society for the Relief of Indigent Baptist 
Ministers, and $5000 to the Mansfield Baptist 
Church. 

—The Earl of Wicklow, who, it is said, is about 
to marry Miss CLara JEROME, daughter of Mr. 
LeonarpD W. JEROME, of this city, is about thir- 
ty-eight years of age, and succeeded his uncle 





ILLIAM FoRWARD HowarbD, as fifth Earl o 
Wicklow, Viscount WicKLOW, and Baron CLon- 


MORE in the peerage of Ireland in 1869. He rep- 
resents a remote branch of the ducal house of 
Norfolk, which settled in Ireland in the seven- 
teenth century. He has two residences in Ire- 
land—Shelton Abbey, in Wicklow, aud Castle 
Forward, in Donegal—and he is one of the 
representative peers of Ireland in the British 
Parliament. 
—The Emperor Wii1aM of Germany will next 
spring celebrate his golden wedding, on which 
occasion Queen VicToRia and other royal per- 
sonages will be present. 
—Mlle. Saran BeRNHARDT, the distinguished 
French actress, has received from the govern- 
ment an order to execute a bust of the composer 
FE£LICIEN Davin for the Versailles Musée. Mlle. 
BERNHARDT has achieved a reputation as a sculp- 
tor of talent. 
—Prince BIisMAROK’s study at Varzin has been 
connected with the Foreign Office at Berlin by 
a telephonic apparatus. his instrument is one 
of the most wonderful of all connected with te- 
legraphy, and is rapidly coming into general use. 
Any one desiring to witness the ease and rapid- 
ity with which conversation can be carried on 
y its use has only to step into one of the rooms 
the Tribune building, where he or she can chat 
with whoever may have the tube at the other end 
of the line, in Broadway, near Twelfth Street. 
—The last descendant of Marino Fa.reRo, 
Count CaRLo VALIERI, was buried recently in 
Vienna. His family was exiled at the instance 
of Napo.eon I., and since then has lived at Vi- 
enna. He was seventy-seven. 
—When at Chicago Miss KeLLoee sent word 
to BeHrRens, the musical conductor, that she 
wanted to rehearse with him the polonaise in 
Mignon. BEHRENS went to hunt up the magic, 
but the man who had it in charge had sent if*all 
on to New York. After failing to find the mu- 
sic in any of the Chicago music stores, a lady 
said that a friend of hers had the polonaise, and 
that if Miss KeLLoee had no objection she 
would write her a note and ask her to send it 
down to the hotel. So a note was written to 
the owner, asking her to send her polonaise 
for Miss KELLoge’s use. Unfortunately, when 
the messenger reached the house, the lady was 
out. The note, however, was opened by her 
daughter, a young lady of seventeen or eighteen, 
who, after looking through her mother’s room, 
sent back a note saying that she didn’t kuow 
exactly which the Mignon polonaise was, but that 
her mother had only three, and no one of them 
was large enough to fit Miss KELLoee, who, she 
understood, was a little stout. 

—Pennsylvania abounds in the aged. WILt- 
1am H. Wizson, of Beaver Meadow, Carbon 
County, was entitled to his first vote in 1812, 
but being in the army, was not able to vote. He 
was discharged at Fort Erie in 1814, cast his first 
vote in 1815, and has voted at every general elec- 
tion since. He has been treasurer of the Sus- 
quehanna and Lehigh Turnpike Company for 
forty-four successive years, was postmaster at 
Beaver Meadow thirty-three years, and was 
succeeded in the latter position by his daugh- 
ter, who is now the incumbent. W. H. W. is 
eighty-six. 

—Mrs. Isaac Mason, daughter of Major-Gen- 
eral RICHARD BUTLER, one of WasHINGTON’s 
trusted commanders, is living in Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania, at the age of ninety-five. 

—A age mw of good repute states that 
the Duke of Norfolk’s wedding day cost him 
little short of $100,000—a couple of mouths’ in- 
come. 

—Novelists are not as well paid now in France 
as they were formerly. ‘George Sand” was paid 
two francs per line by the Revue des Deux Mondes ; 
the fewilletons of ALEXANDRE Dumas were paid 
for at the rate of three francs per line; those of 
FREDERIC Sovusik, one franc twenty centimes ; 
and those of Eugene Sus, from seventy-five 
centimes to one france. 

-—The mansion of JOSEPHINE BONAPARTE at 
Malmaison, so full of historic incidents, has re- 
cently been sold by the government to the agent 
of a foreign personage for $120,000. 

—JONATHAN TYLER, late of Lowell, Massachu- 
setts, left $10,000 to that city as a fund for the 
poor, the interest to be expended under the di- 
rection of the trustees. 

—Bishop Ciark, of Rhode Island, one of the 
ablest preachers and wittiest men in the Epis- 
copal Church, in an address on preaching, deliv- 
ered at the Church Congress recently held in 
this city, said he remembered when the clergy 
used to appear in the pulpit with silk gloves on 
their hands. ‘‘They had discarded the gloves, 
possibly because they now believed that they 
had work to do which required bare knuckles 
[laughter]. One of the pettiest sermons he 
ever heard was from the text, ‘ Nothing but 
leaves,’ and the text was exemplified by the ser- 
mon [laughter]. He heard another clergyman 
devote a sermon to the use of the word ‘ Halle- 
lujah.’ If the pulpit would influence modern 
life, it must address itself to modern thought.”’ 

—Epmounp Yates, in a recent number of the 
London World, asks: ‘‘ What shall a man do to 
be saved from ennui who has a fixed, steady, re- 
liable income of $12,500,000 a year?’ And he 
goes on to say: ‘There is a man in San Fran- 
cisco who is doomed to draw this sum from his 
investments. He is one of four who have the 
largest shares in the Consolidated Virginia Mine 
(of silver), otherwise called the Big Bonanza, and 
about the richest in the world. The four are 
known as the Bonanza kings; and Mr. Mackay, 
as owning a three-eighth share of the entire prof- 
its of the mine, is a sort of emperor among them. 
From the mining share alone he draws about 
$800,000 in gold every month; divide it by 5 
for a ae nee in English money, and 
say £160,000; multiply the £160,000 by 12, and 
you have £1,920,000 as the income for the year 
from this one source. Even with this sum, 
what is a man who saves so much to do to be 
saved? He may put it out in other enterprises, 
in the hope of losing some, and having less to 
count. Alas! Mr. Mackay has done so—I can 
not speak as to the intention, but only as to the 
fact—and it brings in more money than ever. 
It will not get lost. He buys into United States 
funds, and they turn out an excellent invest- 
ment. It is estimated that at this present time 
of writing the sum of £5 a minute is coming to 
him as.income from all sourees, and that this 
goes on for all the minutes of the day and night, 
and for all the days and nights of the year. Be- 
tween mid-day and mid-day, then, the yield of his 
fortune—to say nothing of the capital—is £7200, 
and this multiplied by 365 gives £2,628,000, the 
sum which he bas annually to find some use for, 
on peril of going melaucholy mad,”’ 
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big. 1.—Ptuarrep anp Knorrep FRINGE 


ror Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC. 


ened all the threads in this manner, work in the 1st round always with 
the next six ends, as follows: Three times alternately lay the Ist end 
over the 2d and 8d ends and the 6th end over the 5th and 4th ends 
and over the end which was used previously. The following four 
rounds are worked similar to the preceding round, observing the illus- 
tration, as the design comes transposed. Finally, always tie the last 


three ends of the next plait in 
the preceding round together 
with the first three ends of the 
following plait in a knot, and cut 
the ends even on the bottom. 
For the fringe Fig. 2 tie the 
knotting ends on the foundation 
thread as in the preceding fringe, 
and then work as follows: Ist 
round, —.Always with the next 
four ends work a plait, for which 
carry the 3d end over the 2d end 
and underneath the Ist end, and 
the 4th end underneath the next 
end, over the following end, and 
then underneath the next end. 
2d round.—Always with the 3d- 
6th and with the 7th-10th of the 
next, twelve ends of a pattern 
figure work a plait as in the pre- 
eeding round, but first always 
cross the two ends standing close 
together, paying no attention to 
the first two and last two ends of 
each pattern figure. 8d round. 
—Always with the middle four 
ends of each pattern figure (hav- 
ing crossed the first and last two 
ends) work a plait as in the first 
round (paying no attention to the 
first and last four ends). 4th 
round.—Always twist together 
the 9th and 10th and llth and 
12th ends of the next pattern 
figure and the Ist and 2d and 
3d and 4th.ends of the following 
pattern figure several times, and 
then with the 7th and 8th ends 
of the next and with the 5th and 
6th ends of the following pat- 
tern figure work one double knot 
on the twisted ends (the double 
knot was described on page 548 
of Bazar No. 35, Vol. IX.).  Hav- 
ing twisted the ends standing 
close together, as before, work 
three rounds like the 8d, 2d, and 
lst rounds, and then two rounds 
like the 2d and $d rounds, in do- 
ing which always tie the last six 
ends of the, next and the first 
six ends of the following pattern 
figure together in a knot, and 
cut the ends even on the bottoin. 


Lady’s Knitted Drawers. 


Taessz short drawers, which 
are designed to protect the trunk 
of the body from the cold, are 
made of white zephyr worsted in 
patent knitting. The belt and 
under edge are worked in a 
ribbed design, and a red worsted 
cord is run through the former. 
Begin on the upper edge, making 
a foundation of 188 st. (stitch), 
with red zephyr worsted, and 
working on these in rounds going 
back and forth, as follows: Ist 
round,— All knit plain. 2d 
round, — With white worsted 
work always alternately 1 k. 
(knit plain), 1 p. (purled). 3d- 
80th rounds.—Like the preced- 
ing round, bat work the last 
round with red worsted. 81st 
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Plaited and Knotted Fringes 
for Dresses, Wrapping’, etc., 
Figs. 1 aad 2. 

Turse fringes are worked with sad- 
dler’s silk, worsted, or thread, accord- 
ing to the purpose for which they are 
designed. For the fringe Fig. 1 fasten 
a number of threads twenty inches 
long and laid double on a double 
foundation thread (this was fully de- 


Lapy’s FLannet Perricoat. 


scribed in Bazar No. 3, Vol. TX.), and 
work with the right end one more 
tatting knot close to the pre- 
ceding, before fastening on 
the next end. For this tat- 
ting knot work a button- 
hole stitch loop downward 
on the foundation thread 
and a similar loop upward 
on the same. Having fast- 


Fig. 3.—Gros Grain, VELVET, AND 
Damassé Reception Dress.—-Back. 
[See Fig. 1.] 


round (with white worsted). — Sl. 
(slip) the first st., then always al- 
ternately t. t. 0, (throw the thread 
over), sl. 1 st. (as if going to purl), 
1k. 82d round.—Sl>the first st., 
then always. alternately. t. t. o., sl. 
the st. knitted in the preceding 
round, and work off the st. which 
was slipped together with the t. t. o. 
in one stitch. 33d-288th rounds: 
—Like the preceding round, but 
from the 192d round on separate 


Lapy’s Kyrrrep Drawers. 


the st. into two equal parts, work 
each part separately, and finish 
them with 36 rounds more like 
those of the belt, the first and last 
of which are worked with red worst- 
ed, and then cast off the st. Over- 
seam the ends from the 1st-192d 
rounds together from the wrong side, 
and likewise the ends of the last 40 
rounds of each half of the drawers. 
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Fig. 2.—Pxarrep anp Knotrep Frince 
FoR Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC. 


Lady’s Flannel Petticoat. 


Tuts petticoat is twenty-three inches long and seventy-two inches wide on the 


bottom, and is made of dark blue flannel. 


A thick red cording is run in all the 


seams. On the bottom the petticoat is button-hole stitched in scallops with red 
zephyr worsted and embroidered in herring-bone, chain, and satin stitch with 
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Fig. 1.—Gros Grain, VeLvet, anp Damassé Receprion 
Dress,—Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 


Fics. 1-3,—LADY’S AND GIRL’S 
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Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 8 To 5 
YEARS OLD. 


DRESSES. 


similar worsted, and is trimmed 
with Spanish lace two inches 
and a half wide. The petticoat 
is set on a band of the material 
and lining an inch and three- 
quarters wide, and is furnished 
at regular intervals with button- 
holes. These are drawn over 
the buttons on the under edge 
of the band of the drawers shown 
on page 821 of Bazax No. 52, 
Vol. X. 


Lady’s ond cis Dresses, 


Figs. 1 and 3.—Gros Gray, 
Vetvet, anp Damasst Recep- 
T:0N Dress. The skirt of this 
dress is made of olive green gros 
grain, and is forty-four inches 
long in front, sixty inches long 
in the back, and three yards and 
three-quarters wide on the bot- 
tom. On the right side the skirt 
is covered fourteen inches high 
with green velvet. The trim- 
ming consists of a box-pleated 
velvet ruffle four inches deep 
headed by a pleated ruche of the 
same material three inches wide, 
which is lined with tilleul gros 
grain. The drapery, simulating 
an over-skirt, is made of tilleul 
and green damassée silk, and is 
fastened on the skirt. On the 
right side it is joined with a re- 
vers of velvet, the upper part of 
which is folded to form a ban- 
deau. The lower part of the re- 
vers is finished with an agrafe 
and loops of thick green silk 
cord. The under edge of the 
drapery is trimmed with a fringe 
four inches deep of green che- 
nille finished with tilleul silk 
grelots. A similar fringe, a plas- 
tron and revers of velvet, folds 
of damask, and buttons compose 
the trimming for the square- 
necked waist with half -long 
sleeves. 

Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt FROM 
2 to 4 Years onp. This dress, 
which is buttoned in front at the 
left side, is made of white cash- 
mere, and is trimmed with folds 
of pale blue gros grain embroid- 
ered with white cord, gimp three- 
quarters of an inch wide, needle- 
work edging an inch wide, and 
sequins. 


Winter Bonnets, Figs. 1-5. 
See illustrations on page 5. 

Fig. 1.—Biack Vetiver Box- 
Net, with high crown and brim 
turned down in front, slashed in 
the back, and curved upward. 
The brim is edged on both sides 
with a double strip of old-gold- 
colored gros grain laid in box 
pleats, and cream-colored crépe 
lisse pleatings edged with lace. 
The front edge of the bonnet is 
trimmed with grelots of clair de 
lune beads. Black ostrich feath. 
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ers and dark red rose-buds complete the trim- 
ming. Strings in the color of the gros grain. 

Fig. 2.—Biack Vetvet Japanese Bonver. 
This bonmet, which is conical in shape, is cov- 
ered with black velvet, and faced with white 
striped velours, and is turned up in a revers in 
the back. On the top of the crown is a bow 
made of two horizontal and two vertical loops 
of black satin ribbon. The ends are tied to- 
gether, and are continued to form strings. In 
the middle of the front is a cluster of bronze- 
colored velvet leaves and grasses. Inside of 
the bonnet is a pleated strip of velvet. 

Fig. 3.—Brack Vetiver Bonnet, with a mod- 
erate crown and flat straight brim, which is cut 
out three-cornered in the back. The brim is 
trimmed on the inside with a black feather bor- 
der. A scarf of black silk tulle ten inches 
wide, edged with lace, is wound around the 
crown, and tied in the back, where it hangs in 
long ends. The bonnet is trimmed in front 
with three black ostrich feathers. 

Fig. 4.—Btack Fert Bonnet, with a high 
crown and narrow turned-down brim, edged 
with a satin piping, and faced with black velvet. 
Around the crown are laid two black satin rib- 
bons each an inch and threé-quarters wide and 
a‘faille ribbon of the same width. The trim- 


Fig. 3.—Biack VELver Bonnet, 





































Fig. 1.—Biack Vetvet Bonnet. 


ming in front consists of bows of black 
faille an inch and three-quarters wide and | little birds, or butterflies. among the 
of satin ribbon of the same width, which | branches; in the middle may be some 
are set on the bonnet as shown by the il- | classical figure, such as comes on these 
lustration. In the back on the right side | sheets, 


round form in the centre, with Cupids, 


In each corner arrange four 


are loops arranged in smaller medall- 
a similar manner, and ions, extending 
three hanging loops from the corners 
and ends of vari- inward, each with 
ous lengths. Besides an appropriate 
this, the bonnet is group and border 
trimmed with four of flowers and 
black ostrich feath- leaves. Around 
ers, as shown by the the blank spaces 
illustration, arrange Cupids, 

Fig. 5.—BEREtT FOR little groups of 
GirRL FRoM 2 To 4 classical figures, 


Years otp. The con- 
ical frame is covered 
with puffs of pale 
blue faille. The rim 
is trimmed with a 
white fur border. 
Blue silk cords and 
tassels trim the beret. 


Walking Costume. 
Tue dress is made of fawn-colored Chev- 
iot cloth, and consists of a skirt with train, 
over-skirt, and coat-tail basque. The skirt 


ete., and. around 
the edge make a 
border of flowers, 
using great care 
in fastening each 
one down secure- 
ly; when all. are 
finished give a 
smooth coat of dammar varnish. Join 
the panels by gluing the edges togeth- 
er, and then with narrow slips of em- 
bossed white enamelled or satin paper 
cover the united corner very neatly, 





Fig. 5.—B8ret ror Girt rrom 2 To 4 
YEARS OLD, 


Fig. 2.—Biack VELVET JaPANESE Bonnet. 





IMITATION WEDGWOOD 
JARDINIERES, ETC. 


ILES made to imitate the English Wedg- 

wood-ware may with a little patience and 
good taste form elegant receptacles for plants 
or cut flowers. For this work the following 
materials will be required: heavy pasteboard 
or binder’s board, fine enamelled wall-paper of 
a Wedgwood blue-gray or a Palissy gray-green, 
a dozen sheets of lace note-paper with emboss- 
ed figures, such as is used for valentines, and 
other fancy sheets, a little fine white raw cot- 
ton, strong gum mucilage or white glue, and 
brushes. Cut eight pieces of card ten inches 
in height and five inches in width for the pan- 
els, cover them each on one side with enam- 
elled white wall-paper, pasted carefully over 
without any wrinkles. 

The designs, which project from the surface 
and are covered with a creamy enamel, must be 
cut and handled in the most delicate manner, 
in order to preserve them immaculate, and to 
retain their roundness of outline the concave 
side should be coated with gum and filled even 
with the edges with cotton or layers of white 
tissue- paper; this done, and each one dry, 
fasten them in place, thus: form a medallion 
by pasting flowers and foliage in an oval or 





Fig. 4.—Buiack Fert Bonner. 





is trimmed with three 
gathered ruffles of the 
material, The trim- 
ming for the  over- 
skirt, which is draped 
on the sides, and for 
the basque, is com- 
posed of borders of 
brown stamped velvet, 
a binding of brown 
gros grain, and tor- 
toise - shell buttons. 
Velvet bonnet, trimmed 
with. ostrich feathers 
and gros grain ribbon, 


Monograms and 
Vignette, Figs. 





See illustrations on p. 18. 
THEsE monograms 
and vignette are work- 
ed with white and col- 
ored cotton in satin 
and half-polka stitch. 


Table with Cre- 
tonne Cover. 
See illustration on p. 18. 

Tue lower part of 
this table is of French 
walnut, carved and 
gilded. The octagonal 
top is covered with 
quilted black satin, or- 
namented with cre- 
tonne ‘embroidery, the 
manner of making 
which was described 
in Bazar No. 49, Vol. 
VII. The seam made 
by setting on the cov- 
er is concealed under 
bullion fringe fastened 
on with pink buttons, 
and headed with thick 
black cord. On the 
fringe are set festoons 
of white silk cord or- 
namented with colored 
grelots. In the hol- 
lows of the scallops 
set on similar grelots. 
Cretonne embroidery, 
which is the fashiona- 
ble handiwork of the 
day, is extremely ef- 
fective, and executed 
with little trouble. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Watxiné Costtme.—Back anp Frost 





and finish by pasting a 
narrow scalloped border 
of the lace paper on 


each edge and round 
the top and bottom. 
Finally, give atiother 


coat of the outside var- 
nish to the entire sur- 
face, and place on a 
neat wooden bottom 
sawed to fit the octag- 
onal form. 

Charming effects are 
produced by ornament- 
ing plain glass (wheth- 
er panels or vases, even 
lamp chimneys making 
graceful receptacles) in 
the following fashion: 
have the glass, of what- 
ever form, perfectly 
clean and free from 
glass blemish—bubbles, 
scratches, etc.; then se- 
lecting any printed ‘de- 
signs — birds, flowers, 
groups, etc., colored ‘ or 
engraved—cut them off 
closely and evenly with 
a sharp knife or scis- 
sors ; next arrange them 
in due order before you 
on a sheet of paper; 
next divide your space 
to be ornamented into 
even sections by means 
of a thread wet with 
thick soap or creamy 
starch, lay it on the ta- 
ble, and place the arti- 
cle to be ornamented on 
it, as near the centre as 
possible, take up the 
ends, and carry them 
upward, holding them 
directly above the top 
of the vase; then press 
the thread close to the 
glass, and a marked line 
will be left. Proceed 
in the same manner 
with the horizontal line, 
and the spot crossed 
will show the centre, 
doing the same with 
each side. Next take 
the design intended ‘for 
a certain spot, hold it 
in position on the out. 
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side of the vase, and with a piece of soap cut to 
a point, or colored crayon, mark round it (so that 
when put inside it will be easy to place it in po- 
sition). Proceed thus with each piece. Then, 
having some smooth strong gum-arabic mucilage, 
gum the face of your picture; have the inside of 
the glass quite clean, and placing the face in its 
proper position, with the hand and a damp cloth, 
or a little pad on a curved handle (in case the 
vase is narrow), affix it carefully, patting and 
smoothing every wrinkle, and pressing out all 
air bubbles. Allow this to dry, then go over the 
whole, especially the edges, with clear dammar 
varnish or thinner mucilage, allow it to dry, and 
then, having as much fine French plaster (cal- 
cined plaster or plaster of Paris) as will coat it 
a quarter of an inch deep, mixed with clear cold 
water to the consistency of thick cream, pour it 
in, and rapidly turn the vase about until every 
part is thickly coated. It will “set” quite rapid- 
ly, so this part requires expedition; after hard- 
ening, a second coat may be required, but the 
plaster being inexpensive, this is not material. 

Pure white plaster gives the appearance of 
fine white china, but you may color it blue, green, 
buff, vermilion, etc., with powder colors first dis- 
solved in the water. Gold borders and bands 
add greatly to the fine effect. Panels are very 
easily made of plain panes. 








A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


Tue words are blithe and full of cheer; 
They never pal! on any hearer, 

But, borne along from year to year, 
From year to year sound ever dearer. 


And yet we know the words are vain; 
We know the season must be merry, 

When those long severed meet again 
Below the white and scarlet berry ; 


When small but mirth-compelling jokes 
Are heard from every nook and corner ; 

When on the board Plum-Pudding smokes, 
Attended by the Pie of Horner ; 


When kissing shall by favor go, 
And Age declare it only folly 
That Youth resorts to mistletoe, 
And lovely Woman stoops to holly; 


When old and young and middle-aged— 
Three generations—all commingle ; 

The widowed, wedded, fresh-engaged, 
And, last and least, the many single. 


“ Merry ?”—When all around is bright? 
“ Merry ?”—Ay, marry; now or never. 

The churl that can not laugh to-night 
May give the habit up forever. 


One week in all the fifty-two 
Is little time to give to laughter ; 
Come, join the revel, cynic, do / 
Although a cynic ever after. 


Come, choose a seasonable strain 
To fit the jolly days before us; 

And shout we all, with might and main— 
“A Merry Christmas!” is the chorus. 








{Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.] 


THE CLOWN’S QUEST. 
By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE DARK HOUSE BY THE RIVER. 


Tne clown and the constable spent the next 
six hours hunting for the Valaoritys. They went 
from lodging to lodging, zetting their information 
as best they could, sometimes from landladies, 
sometimes at post-offices. It was hard work, and 
needed all the constable’s professional tact, and 
all the clown’s natural ability. Six o’clock found 
them in a scene se dreary that its aspect froze 
John Groman’s heart. Could he hope that his 
brother, having once entered this den of sordid 
vice, could ever leave it alive? Burke’s house in 
the Tanner’s Close, that one lonely dwelling at 
the end of a blind alley, was hardly a fitter tem- 
ple for the genius of murder. It was a narrow 
street on the Surrey shore, between the bridges 
of Waterloo and Blackfriars, a street leading 
down to the river. On one side it was overshad- 
owed by a huge bulk of buildings devoted to 
some loathsome and unsavory trade—bone-burn- 
ing or something of a like nature; on the other 
it was darkened by the high wall of a neighbor- 
ing mews. There were only three dwelling- 
houses in the street, two at the entrance, and one 
at the extreme end, backing on to the river—a tall 
dark house, whose chief windows had been brick- 
ed up to save the window-tax. 

This was the house to which Mr. Groman and 
his companion had been last directed, the end of 
their quest, for they had been told that here Mr. 
and Mrs. Valaority were now living. 

An elderly woman, dark as a gypsy, wearing a 
tawdry cap and gown, and a pair of long French 
ear-rings, opened the door at the constable’s re- 
peated knock. 

Pinas et at home?” asked Wormald, 

ing his way into the passage. 
PeWithin all looked dark and dirty in the dim 
light of a tallow candle, guttering out its brief 

e in a large brass candlestick. 

“Mr. Valaority started for the Continent last 
night,” answered the woman, looking suspicious- 
ly at the intruders. 

“You mean this morning,” said the constable. 
“He couldn’t have gone last night, for a friend 
of mine was to sup with him after the play.” 

“Your friend didn’t come, then,” said the wom- 
an; “Mr. Valaority left last night—indeed, early 
in the evening.” 





“Do you know what part of the Continent he 
is going to?” : 

“No. He is not a man to tell his business.” 

“No, I suppose not. Yet I sheuld have 
thought he would hardly have kept you in the 
dark. You look like a relation.” 

“T am a relation.” 

“Exactly. Well, I’m sorry he’s gone, for I’ve 
got particular business with him. However, I 
dare say Mrs. Valaority will do.” 

“Mrs. Valaority went with her husband.” 

“ What, at such short notice? That's odd.” 

“T didn’t say they went at short notice.” 

“Oh, but they must have done so, you know, 
since Valaority had asked my friend to sup with 
him after the play.” 

John Groman, who was closely watchful of the 
hag’s face, saw that her countenance changed at 
each mention of the friend invited to supper. 

“ Do they often go abroad ?” asked Wormald. 

“ As often as the fancy takes them.” 

“A very pleasant life. But Mr. Valaority has 
some trade or calling, I suppose ?” 

“ He cleans pictures.” 

“ And occasionally manufactures old masters, 
no doubt. Now, if you’ve no objection, I should 
like to take a look round your house.” 

“T have a very strong objection,” said the 
woman ; “I couldn’t think of letting you into the 
house in Mr. Valaority’s absence.” 

“Tm sorry to be intrusive, but I'm a police 
constable, and I came prepared with a search- 
warrant,” said Mr. Wormald, quietly. “So the 
best thing you can do, old lady, is to take me 
and my friend round. The gentleman who was 
expected to supper last night is missing, and we 
want to make sure he isn’t playing hide-and-seek 
with us here.” 

The man’s semi-jocose tone chilled John Gro- 
man. There was an atmosphere in the house 
that filled his soul with despair. 

The woman scrutinized the warrant, and look- 
ed at the two men, as if weighing the possibility 
of effectual resistance. 

“Well, if you want to search the house, you’d 
better do it,” she said at last ; “but Mr. Valaority 
will have the law of you when he comes back, 
depend upon it.” 

“Come, take your candle, old lady, and lead 
the way,” said the constable, coolly. 

She opened the door of a parlor at the back 
of the house—a good-sized room, with a wide 
window down to the ground, opening on a wood- 
en balcony that overhung the dingy tide. The 
stars were shining through the uncurtained win- 
dow as the men went into the room. 

Wormald’s eye took in every thing: a table 
spread with the remains of a convivial meal, a 
large dish of oyster-shells, a couple of empty 
Champagne bottles, cigar ends flung here and 
there among fragments of bread, a pair of can- 
dies burned down to the sockets of the tarnished 
metal candlesticks—an all-pervading look of dis- 
sipation. 

“You see there was a supper last night,” he 
said, with a peculiar look at the woman, “and 
Mr. Valaority sat very late for a man on the eve 
of a long journey.” 

Then he walked to the window, opened it, and 
stepped out upon the balcony, followed closely by 
John Groman. 

The tide was out, and below them lay the 
slimy river mud, with the stars dimly reflected 
on its dark surface. The lights of the opposite 
shore were shining through the evening mist, 
but on this side all was dark. Impenetrable 
warehouses projected their dark bulwarks on the 
river. There was no token of human habitation 
near. 

“Do you think he was murdered here ?” whis- 
pered John Groman, grasping the constable’s 


arm. 

“T don’t like the look of the place,” Mr. Worm- 
ald answered, gravely. ‘And I don’t like the 
look of that woman.” 

This inspection of the balcony did not occupy 
five minutes. The woman was standing waiting 
for them inside the room, candle in hand. They 
never lost sight of her. 

She showed them another room on the ground- 
floor, where Valaority pursued his calling. There 
was a deal table strewed with brushes and pots, 
and bottles of varnish and tubes of color. A 
couple of Windsor chairs and a pile of unframed 
canvases in a corner completed the contents of 
the room. 

Mr. Wormald sounded the walls for hidden 
cupboards, opened one obvious cupboard, and 
with those sharp eyes of his scrutinized every 
inch of the room, just as he had done in the par- 
lor where the fi ents of the feast had been 
left. Then he followed the woman up stairs. 
There were a couple of bedrooms, dirty and 
wretchedly furnished, on the first floor, and above 
that only = ye The people of the house 
were in the habit of letting these upper rooms 
unfurnished, the woman told Mr. Wormald, and 
had been some time without a lodger. 

“T should like to see the people of the house,” 
said Wormald. “Are they in?” 

The woman thought not, but on going down 
stairs the constable insisted upon descending to 
the basement, John Groman following at his 
heels. 


There, in a miserable den, where the atmos- 
phere was thick with the reek of strong tobacco 
and faintly odorous of gin, they found the land- 
lady, cooking her supper at a scanty fire, while 
her husband slept on a press-bed close by, half 
smothered under a dingy blanket and a tattered 
patchwork counterpane, and groaning heavily in 
his sleep every now and then. 

The constable looked round the room. It of- 
fered little to his scrutiny: bare whivewashed 
walls, a few shelves garnished with a heteroge- 
neous collection of crocksry and hardware, a 
Dutch clock, and a heap of odd boots and shoes 
on a bench in a corner. The room, which ap- 
peared to be on a level with the bed of the river, 





was eminently suggestive of rats. Beyond it 
there was an oozy scullery, like a grotto, floor 
and walls alike covered with a slimy moisture. 
The constable penetrated this inner vault, can- 
die in hand, saw nothing but cockroaches, and 
returned to the more congenial atmosphere of 
the kitchen. 

“Ts that your husband ?” 

“Yes, Surr, glory be to God!” 

“ What’s his trade ?” 

“ Ah, thin, shure, it isn’t a thrade at all at all. 
Minding ould shoes is almost as bad as a purfes- 
sion. Yer may as aisily starve at it.” 

“Ts he ill?” 

“The rheumatiz in every blessed bone of um !” 

“ How long have the Valaoritys been lodging 
with you ?” 

“ Ah, thin, shure, it’s as near tree months as it 
can be without bein’ the quarther.” 

“Do you find them decent people ?” 

“ As honest as the daylight.” 

“When did Mr. and Mrs. Valaority leave ?” 

“ Last night.” 

“ At what time %” 

“ Ah, shure, thin, yer honor, me husband and 
me was abed early. We didn’t take notice.” 

“And you heard no disturbance on the floor 
above last night ?” 

“Was it disthurbance? There’s not quieter 
sowls breathin’ the breath of heaven than Mr. 
and Mrs. Valority: Shure it’s the ange: she is. 
A sweeter cratur never walked the Lord’s earth.” 

After this the constable gave a last searching 
glance round the kitchen, and then departed, 
escorted to the threshold by Valaority’s kins- 
woman. 

“Don’t you think it likely that, if any wrong 
has been done, that Irishwoman and her husband 
are in it?” asked Groman, when they were in the 
street. 

“Tm sure of it,” answered Wormald. 

“And you.begin to think there has been foul 
play ?” said Groman, tremulously. 

“T won't go so far as that; but I think your 
brother was in that house last night after he left 
you. There had been a supper—a couple of bot- 
tles of Champagne: that means business. Yes, 
your brother has been there, and those people 
have got the diamonds. The rest remains for us 
to unravel. Should you be afraid to go to Paris 
with me ?” 

“T would go any where with you in the hope 
of finding my brother. But why Paris?” 

“Because that city is a magnet which draws 
men and women of the Valaority stamp when 
they have plunder to dispose of or money to spend. 
Paris and New York are the two grand focuses 
of crime. The criminal who would escape the 
felon’s dock goes to New York; the happy-go- 
lucky thief who only wants to enjoy himself goes 
to Paris. Now it seems to me that one of two 
things must have happened. Either your brother 
has gone off with Mrs. Valaority, after giving her 
husband a share of his property and sending him 
to keep out of the way—” 

“ Tmpossible.” 

“Then comes the darker fear—the Valaoritys 
have made away with your brother. Now it seems 
to me that in this case—God grant it may not be 
so !—but, at the worst, it seems to me that if you 
can get hold of Mrs. Valaority, who, from your 
account, must be a weak piece of humanity, you 
may wring the truth from her.” 

“ Yes,” cried John Groman, resolutely. ‘I be- 
lieve that if Clara were involved in any crime 
against my brother, and I had her face to face 
with me, I could make her tell me all. She loved 
him passionately. That I know. Whatever good 
or noble feeling she was capable of was given to 
him. And if she could stand by and see him mur- 
dered—if she could fall to such a depth of iniqui- 
ty—I think, at the sound of my voice and the 
sight of my face, and the memory of years that 
are gone, she would cast herself in the dust at 
my feet and confess every thing.” 

“We'll try it on, at any rate,” said the consta- 
ble. ‘ When there’s a woman in the case, I nev- 
er despair of finding out all I want to know.” 





CHAPTER V. 
HIS OLD LOVE. 


Two days later John Groman and his compan- 
ion were in Paris, where the constable found an 
old friend in the French police—a man who had 
left Bow Street to graduate under Vidocq. This 
gentleman was familiar with every mesh in the 
web of Parisian life, and was able, in less than 
three hours, to favor his friend Wormald with the 
following information : 

The Valaoritys had been seen by the Parisian 
police. Valaority was an old hand, and well known 
to the mouchards. He had been trying to dis- 
pose of diamonds at a shop in the Palais Royal, 
but the shop-man had refused to deal with him. 
It was not known at present where he was lodg- 
ing, but Mr. Wormald’s friend gave him a list of 
about twenty probable places—lodging-houses at 
which a man of Valaority’s type would be likely 
to seek accommodation. 

“Tt is a kind of blackbird that sings always in 
the same key,” he said; “one knows where to 
find this species.” 

Two hours’ hunt in Paris resulted more suc- 
cessfully than an afternoon’s hunt in London. 
Before dark on the evening of their arrival in the 
dazzling city the clown and the constable had 
stalked their game. They had found a tall, grimy- 
looking house near the Luxembourg, where Mr. 
and Mrs. Valaority were living. The porter told 
them that the Greek gentleman and his wife had 
gone out to dine at a restaurant, and to take their 
pleasure afterward. 

“Let us go and have a stroll on the Boulevards,” 
said Mr. Wormald, who had done business in Paris 
before; “we may meet them there. If not, we 
can return late in the evening.” 

Had he been happy in his mind, John Groman 





would have been delighted with the Boulevards, 
It was his first visit to Paris. He had often prom- 
ised his wife to take her over for a month’s holi- 
day and a new bonnet; and he had often promised 
himself the pleasure of seeing what a French 
clown was like in his native air. He had seen 
the species once or twice attached to a circus, 
and had thought it a spurious article ; while your 
dancing Pierrot—a poor creature in black and 
white—seemed to him beneath contempt. 

But now he walked the glittering lamp-lit Boule- 
vards without a thought either of business or 
pleasure. The crowd of faces, the dazzling shop 
windows, the everlasting cafés, the jingling omni- 
buses, passed him like objects seen in a dream, 
He was thinking of that lonely house by the 
Thames, the balcony overhanging the dark water, 
the mystery and sordid horror of the scene. The 
fact that the Valaoritys had been seen in Paris 
with diamonds in their possession seemed a con- 
clusive proof of the worst. He had little hopé 
now of ever seeing again upon earth the bright 
familiar face that had flashed upon him like a 
burst of sudden sunshine on the night of his 
birthday. 

They walked the busy Boulevard to a point at 
which they seemed to reach the uttermost limit 
of civilization, aud saw no trace of the Valaoritys, 
though the constable made John Groman look in 
every café on their way. Near the Porte Saint 
Martin they went into an unpretentious restau- 
rant and dined simply and briefly, neither being 
in the humor for the pleasures of the table. 

“T wonder we haven’t passed them,” said Worm- 
ald; “every body comes to the Boulevard. If it 
were finer weather I should look for them in the 
Champ: “ysées, but it’s too cold and bleak for 
walking under trees to-night.” 

They crossed the road, and made their way back 
on the opposite side to that by which they had 
ascended the Boulevard. 

“What ought I to do if I see them?” asked 
Gro: nan. 

Get hold of her. I'll settle with him.” 

“ You can’t arrest him ?” 

‘“No; worse luck. He’s safe here.” 

John Groman looked at ali the faces that pass- 
ed him, but none recalled the fair young face he 
remembered fifteen years ago, when Clara Clews 
was in the bloom of her girlish beauty—a face of 
extreme delicacy, features finely chiselled as a 
Roman cameo, eyes of lustrous gray, darkened by 
long black lashes, a complexion like the carnation 
bloom ona peach. He looked and looked till his 
eyes ached, but in vain. 

Suddenly the constable pulled him sharply by 
the arm at the door of a café, a gaudy, glittering 
place, all lamps, looking-glass, and gilding. 

“T shouldn't be surprised if that was your 
man,” he said, directing Groman’s attention to a 
man and woman sitting at a table near the en- 
trance, with a pair of tall glasses and a Cham- 
pagne bottle before them. 

The man was old and ugly, with a mahogany 
skin and black eyes—sharp, small, and restless 
as a caged rat’s. If the woman at the house by 
the river had been a chimney ornament, this man 
would have made the pair. He bore the same 
relation to her that the cobbler in old Bristol delf 
does to his crockery wife. 

The woman sitting opposite him was of a dif- 
ferent type. Features finely chiselled as those in 
the face John Groman remembered of old; eyes 
as large and lustrous, but with what an altered 
radiance! complexion changed from peach bloom 
to the dull, sickly hue of old ivory—faded beauty, 
sad relic of a life ill spent. 

“Yes,” whispered Groman, “ that’s Clara.” 

While he was speaking, Valaority rose, said 
something to his wife while he lighted his cigar, 
and came out of the café, leaving her sitting at 
the table, with the half-empty bottle before es 
Groman and the constable moved away from the 
door, and the Greek passed without noticing them. 

“‘ Now’s your chance,” said Wormald. “I don’t 
suppose he'll be long away. You've no time to 
lose.” 

Groman_ seated himself in Valaority’s empty 
chair. 

“Clara,” he said, in a low voice, leaning across 
the table to speak to her, “what have you done 
with my brother ?” 

She had taken the Champagne bottle in her 
hand to refill the glass. At the sound of John 
Groman’s voice she set it down hastily, striking 
the glass against the marble. 

_ “My God!” she cried, “how like your voice 
ie” 

“Like my brother’s? Thatisn’t strange. There 
never were brothers nearer and dearer than Ed- 
ward and I. But for you, I should have had him 
for my companion and friend all my life. You 
brought dishonor and misery upon my good, hon- 
est father and mother. You blighted my broth- 
er’s youth and robbed him of his good name. 
And when he came back to me, after fifteen years, 
you—his evil genius—lured him to your wicked 
den to plunder and murder him.” 

“Murder!” she cried. ‘No, no, no—not mur- 
der. It was not my doing; none of it was my 
doing. I stood up for him. I tried; but you 
don’t know what Valaority is—a devil, a devil let 
loose to prey upon men. He is not made of the 
same sort of stuff as men like you—he is not 
flesh and blood, to suffer and feel and be sorry 
as I suffer and am sorry, though I have been so 
wicked. My life has been all wickedness since I 
married him. I linked myself to incarnate sin. 
I am not his wife, but his slave. When I thwart 

i this is what he does.” 

All this had been spoken hurriedly, in a low, 
suppressed voice. W/ith her last words she push- 
ed back the lace from her wrist, and showed John 
Groman two livid bruises on the fair skin—bruises 
that looked like the print of a man’s savage hand. 
Then she took up the bottle again and filled her 
glass with a hand that shook like a leaf, and drank 
the wine eagerly to the last drop. 

The constable had brought a chair to the table 
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and seated himself by Groman’s side. He was 
not inclined to trust altogether to his client’s dis- 
cretion. 

“Come,” he said, in a soothing tone, as if he 
had been speaking to a child—‘ come, Mrs. Va- 
laority, tell us all about it. Your husband will 


be back directly, and then it will be too late. 


Make a clean breast of it, and we'll take care of 
you. You've got the diamonds. We know all 
abovt that.” 

“ He has,” said Mrs. Valaority, vindictively, fill- 
ing her glass again. “I never get any thing but 
fine clothes and hard usage.” 

“What have you done with Edward Groman ? 
Come, you were too fond of him in days gone by 
to stand by and see him murdered.” 

“ Murdered !” cried Clara, with her eyes flash- 
ing. “If Valaority had laid a finger upon him, 
I would have torn his eyes out. I would have 
fought for him as a tigress would for her whelps, 
if his life had been in danger, weak and small 
and crooked as Iam. Fond of him in days gone 
by !” she echoed, with a hysterical laugh ; “ when 
have I ever ceased to be fond of him? I am 
fonder of him now than any thing between heav- 
en and earth.” 

“And yet you lured him to that vile den of 
yours,” said John Groman. ‘“ You let your hus- 
band—” 

“T thought my husband wanted only to borrow 
a few pounds from him. That was what he told 
me. Edward had come home flush of money. 
He called at a tavern kept by old friends of ours 
—people who were always kind to me—a place 
where I was always welcome. Edward came in 
while I was sitting in the bar. It was like see- 
ing a ghost. And he was so pleased to see me, 
poor fellow! in spite of all the trouble I had 
brought upon him, and told me his adventures, 
and how he had made his fortune; and while he 
was talking, Valaority came in, and pretended not 
to be angry at seeing us together, and wormed 
every thing out of Edward. He told us that he 
was going to drop into the theatre in the evening 
to surprise you on your birthday. Valaority ask- 
ed him to come to supper with us afterward, but 
he said it was impossible, he must stick to dear 
old Jack, and th®i— Hush!” she whispered, with 
a look of awful fear ; “ here comes my husband.” 

Wormald pulled John Groman away from the 
table. 

“T know all about it,” he said. “There’s no 
use in talking to the Greek.” 

The man came scowling up to the table, frown- 
ed at the two men, and frowned still more heavily 
at his wife. 

“What have those two fellows been saying to 
you ?” he asked. 

“They are strangers in Paris, and were asking 
me about the sights. You might as well have 
taken me to a theatre to-night, Stephen. I should 
like to see that play the people are all talking 
about— Thirty Years in a Gambler's Life.” 

“You'll see plays enough if you behave your- 
self,” he answered, roughly ; “and if you don’t, 
you'll be the heroine of a tragedy on your own 
account.” 


“What do you mean by bringing me away ?” 
asked Groman, angrily, when they were on the 
Boulevard. “Do you think I’m afraid to face 
Valaority ?” 

“What's the good of a row, or of getting that 
poor little woman half murdered? I’ve no pow- 
er to arrest him here. You want to find your 
brother, don’t you? Yes, of course. Well, I’ve 
found him.” 

“What do you mean?’ 

“We've been the blindest moles—we’ve been 
the most confounded asses—there isn’t language 
strong enough to say what we’ve been,” cried 
Wormald, savagely. “To get into that house, 
and to see him lying there, and not to understand, 
after thirty years’ experience ; and to come across 
the Channel, and leave him there at the mercy of 
those two hags.” 

“For pity’s sake, man, don’t trifle with me,” 
exclaimed John Groman, in a faroxysm of ex- 
citement. ‘“ What do you mean ?” 

“Why, that the man lying in the kitchen, 
smothered under a blanket, groaning in his sleep, 
the man that Irish hag called her husband, was 
your brother—hocussed, robbed, and left in that 
den in the care of those two beldames.” 

“Great Heaven! And we left him there to be 
murdered !” 

“Hardly. They've got what they wanted. 
They’d hardly use foul play afterward, unless he 
rode rusty, and they did it in self-defense. Yes, 
it’s clear as daylight. Valaority drugged him, 
robbed him, and left him in charge of those wom- 
en. The stupefaction of the dose, whatever it 
was—a pinch of powdered tobacco, perhaps, in a 
tumbler of stout—would keep him quiet for a day 
or two, and by that time the thief would have got 
safe off with his plunder.” 

“God grant you’re right!” cried Groman. 

“I’m so convinced about it that, although I’ve 
led you on a wild-goose chase over here, I’m not 
afraid to ask you to go back to London with me, 
and to trust to me to find your brother.” 


James Wormald was right. They went back 
to London, and straight to the house by the river. 
They had some difficulty in getting in. The 
Greek hag had vanished, but the Irishwoman was 
still at her post by the kitchen fire, cooking sau- 
sages, and the man was still lying on the bed, cov- 
ered with a blanket; but this time he was not 
to be kept quiet by any management of his guard- 
ian’s. He flung back the bed-coverings, and was 
talking wildly as Groman and his companion en- 
tered the kitchen. 

It was Edward Groman, delirious, and in a high 
fever. The drug employed in the hocussing proc- 
ess had been something stronger than a pinch of 
tobacco, and, acting upon a brain in a state of 
hyper-excitement, had been well-nigh fatal. An- 
other twenty-four hours in that under-ground 





kitchen would have finished him. That was the 
verdict of the doctor who assisted in removing 
John Groman’s brother to Rose Cottage, Penton- 


e. 

Here, watched and nursed with unspeakable 
tenderness by Jack and the little woman, Edward 
Groman slowly recovered from the horror of those 
five days and nights in the under-ground den, dur- 
ing which he had had a dim consciousness of his 
position and surroundings, and a sense of helpless- 
ness more awful than the fear of death. He had 
lain there like a paralyzed creature, and seen the 
hag brooding over her grimy hearth, and had 
not known if she were real or the hideous vision 
of his distracted brain. 

Neither the Valaoritys nor the stolen diamonds 
were ever heard of any more, but Edward Gro- 
man bore his loss with philosophical equanimity. 

“The seed that a man sows in his youth must 
be reaped in his age, Jack,” hesaid. “I have had 
my lesson. It’s a good thing, though, old fel- 
low, that all my eggs were not in the same bas- 
ket. I bought a block of land in New York with 
some of my money before I shipped myself for 
Holland, and nobody can steal that. So, when 
you and the little woman are tired of me, you 
can send me back to America.” 

“That will never be!” cried Jack and the lit- 
tle woman in a chorus of two. 

THE END. 





THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


Wate the winter snows are dressing 
All the trees in spotless white, 
And the twilight and the fire-light 
Round my ingle 
Blend and mingle, 
And the night 
Creepeth on apace, there towers 
On my hearth a tree whose flowers 
Sure were born in elfin bowers 
Far removed from morta] sight. 


Tis the king of all the cedars, 
And its branches, green and fair, 
With their weight of golden fruitage 
Bend and glisten, 
And I listen, 
While the air 
Seems with benisons replete, 
Which my lips and heart repeat, 
Borne on incense weird and sweet— 
Incense sweet’ beyond compare. 


Myriads of dainty baubles 
Nestled in its branches are; 
Ranks of shining tinted tapers, 
Flashing, gleaming, 
Each one seeming 
Like the star 
Which through all the toil and danger 
Led the magi to the manger 
Where was born the Royal Stranger 
From the heavenly court afar. 


As the tapers, slowly burning, 
Set in darkness one by one, 
And the troops of rosy children 

Round my ingle 
Throng and mingle, 
While the fun 
And the look of glad surprise 
Fade from out their sated eyes, 
“Tell us now,” my Princess cries, 
“Of the Blessed Virgin’s Son.” 


Little Princess Golden-Locks, 
Throned upon my knee again, 
Waits to hear the old, old story, 
New forever, 
Which hath never 
Ended been: 
How the Eastern sages bring 
Treasures to the Peasant King, 
And the hosts of heaven sing, 
“Peace on earth, good-will to men.” 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HRISTMAS never grows old. The beauti- 
ful legends clustering around the name are 
fresh to young cars, and the old listen as to 
familiar tales that grow more charming with ev- 
ery recital. Each year as Christmas-tide comes 
near we realize how curiously blended are old 
memories and youthful feelings. They do not 
interfere with each other, and the union is very 
beautiful. Christmas-day, now generally regard- 
ed as the conventional, not the true, date of the 
birth of Christ, was celebrated in very early 
times, although the origin of the special festiv- 
ities of the day is obscure. But its celebration 
seems to spring from a spontaneous and wide- 
spread desire to commemorate an event so 
important. Many popular Christmas customs 
doubtless had their source in an age prior to 
the birth of Christ—a fact which will make some 
of them more easily understood. But kindli- 
ness, generous charity, and grateful joy are the 
feelings which the very name of Christmas in- 
spires. 
“Christmas saw old wrongs forgiven, 
Friends long parted reconciled.” - 
. .* * * * 
“Many a one that night was merry 
Who had toiled through all the year.” 
. - a * * 
“Joy and plenty in the cottage, 
‘eace oa feat in the hall, 
And the voices of the children 
Ringing ve it all.” 





Pleyna, whose recent capture has caused great 
rejoicing among the Russian army, has long 
borne among Turks and Bulgarians the name 
of the “‘impregnable.’”’ When Bajazet the Great 
subdued Bulgaria, the garrison of Plevna made 
such an obstinate resistance that the invaders 
were unable to obtain possession of the town, 
and it was only after the death of its command- 
er, Michael, that it fell into the hands 6f the 
Turks. Osman Pasha, the late commander, sur- 
rendered only after a heroic struggle, in which 
he was wounded. Pleyna is a town of about 





17,000 inhabitants, but so many fugitives from 
other places have sought refuge there that the 
number has been pat. doubled since the com- 
mencement of hostilities. The town, situated 
in a valley, encircled by t has a picturesque 
appearance, and, from its sheltered location, en- 
joys a mild climate. 


P 
Some anxiety is beginning to be felt, it is re- 


ported in Paris, concerning the Exhibition. En- 
gland has expressed a wish that it should be 
postponed a year, but it is probable that every 
thing will be ready in May. Want of room is 
the great —* It has been found imprac- 
ticable to build so many annexes as was at first 
intended in the Trocadéro Park, on account of 
the difficulty of making the foundations secure ; 
but still there will be some at the foot of the 
hill, where they will not interfere with the view 
from or of the Palais du Trocadéro. 





The Boston School Committee has authorized 
the organization of a Latin School for girls. 





The latest English jewelry —- occurred 
at Halstead Place, near Sevenoaks. The newly 
made Countess of Aberdeen, who was spendin 
the honey-moon there, lost about £5000 wort 
of jewelry and valuable wedding presents, 





In the Supreme Court room of Columbia, 
South Carolina, the —— spectacle was re- 
cently presented of six children, the eldest not 
yet eleven years old, accused of murder. The 
children were — cotton in a field, when a 
negro lad began to interfere with their work, 
ant foslly struck one of them. The child-la- 
borers unitedly attacked him, and inflicted an 
injury which resulted in death. 





Not long ago the state ambassador of Samoa 
came to this country to ask for a treaty of friend- 
ship and commerce with the United States. 
The Samoan Islands are, perhaps, better known 
as the Navigator Islands of the South Pacific. 
They include nine inhabited islands, of volcanic 
origin, but with a productive soil and valuable 
timber forests. 





The artistic arrangement of the Loan Collec- 
tion is worthy of study. The harmony of colors 
displayed in the ws of the tapestry; the 
lining of the shelves and the show-cases where 
porcelain, jewelry, or laces are exhibited; the 
picturesque grouping—all indicate the touch of 
artists and connoisseurs. Some of the cases are 
lined with plain paper, others with gold bro- 
cade; but always the design has been to obtain 
the finest effect of color. 


Diphtheria and scarlet fever prevail to so 
alarming an extent among the children of St. 
Louis that the State Medical Society has issued 
an address to the public urging prompt and 
vigorous measures to prevent an epidemic. 


Among the curiosities of the New York Aqua- 
rium at the present time is a remarkable petri- 
faction or statue foundin Colorado. The figure 
is seven and a half feet in length, weighs about 
six hundred pounds, and in general resembles a 
human being, with some peculiar differences, 
which have made it an object of interest to sci- 
entific men. The color of the stone is a dull 
gray, and the surface rough. What is it—fossil 
man or the “ missing link,’’ ancient statue or a 
modern fabrication ? 


A Madrid journal says that all parties approve 
the contemplated marriage of King Alfonso, 
and extol the beauty and good qualities of the 
future Queen of Spain. 





A famous Narragansett turkey was sent from 
the Governor of Rhode Island to Washington 
for the Thanksgiving dinner table at the White 
House. It weighed when dressed eighteen 
pounds. 





One novel feature of the ‘‘ Old South Fair” in 
Boston was announced as follows: 


1777+ 1877. 
Aunt TaBITHA 
will welcome y* t oe & kinsfolke to her 
SPINNING BEE, 


at y® firefide in x bie See Houfe on WASHINGTON 
. STREETE ed i Bridge). 
There will be Hatchelling, Carding, Spmning on y* Big 
Wheele and y* Little Wheele. 
Aunt Tabitha will Singe some of y* Olden Tyme Songes. 
After Wednesday y® Goode Folkes will be welcome 
each Day of that Weeke and y* following Weeke at 12 
o’ y* Steeple Clocke in y* Forenoon, likewise at 4 & at 
8 o” y® Clocke till after y* Ringing of y* Bell in y* Old 
South Steeple. 
N. B.—Y® Signe of so will be y* Candle in y*® 


Indow. 
Y° FEE will be a short shilling, equal to 15 cents Colony 
monie, 





Pongo, the gorilla, was treated with great con- 
sideration even after his death. Distinguished 
—— presided over the post-mortem exam- 
nation. No doubt Pongo had been indiscreet 
in his diet; a glove button, a piece of wire, and 
some pins were found in his stomach, though 
the doctors do not say whether or not these in- 
digestible articles were the cause of the inflam- 
mation that resulted in his death. 





For several months the gallery of paintin 
and statuary in connection with the Lenox Li- 
brary has been open to the public. Quite re- 
cently a portion of the literary treasures have 
been unfolded, and can hereafter be seen on ap- 
plication to the librarian by postal card. A card 
of admission is needful; and the library is open 
to visitors on Mondays and Fridays from 11 a.m. 
to4p.m. It will be remembered by many of our 
readers that the Lenox Library is between Sev- 
entieth and Seventy-first streets, on Fifth Ave- 
nue—a beautiful location, fronting Central Park. 





The opening ball of the season was under the 
supervision of the Society of the Crescent and 
the Cross, for the benefit of the wounded. Al- 
though the attendance was not so large as — 
have been’ desired, the audience was select, the 
toilettes fresh and elegant, and the Academy of 
Music was not too crowded for genuine enjoy- 
ment among the dancers. 





The Children’s Aid Society earnestly desire 
that the cold, hungry, and homeless children of 
our great city be remembered at Christmas by 
those who have the comforts and luxuries of life. 





In the lodging-houses and industrial schools of 
the Aid Society thousands of boys and girls re- 
ceive help and instruction, and permanent homes 
are provided for many of them atthe West. But 
money is needful to carry on these charitable 
enterprises. Amid the joyousness of Christmas, 
let us not forget the poor. 





It surely is not strange, when an ocean steamer 
holding a precious freight of three or four hun- 
dred passengers is delayed on her route, that 
special anxiety is felt in the community. Dis- 
asters at sea are lamentably frequent, especially 
at the inclement seasons of the year. Generally 
there seems to be an excellent reason for the 
disaster, whether it results fatally or otherwise, 
but it is unfortunate that there should be so 
many occasions for good reasons. The public 
would be content to allow steamers extra time 
for the voyage if there were a greater sense of 
security against disabled machinery, reckless 
navigation, and lack of skill; for, after all, it is 
not so much swift passages across the ocean as 
safe ones that the American people desire. 








THE BABY SHOW. 


A’ a matter of news we give sketches on page 
12 of some of the remarkable children and 
mothers to whom prizes were adjudged at the 
baby show lately held by an enterprising specu- 
lator at Midget Hall, in New York. At the same 
time we must enter a protest against the ques- 
tionable taste of putting children on exhibition in 
the same category with animals and human curi- 
osities. Menageries are good educators ; shows 
of dogs, cats, and horses may stimulate interest 
in improving the race ; but to expose tender in- 
fants to the gaze of the gaping crowd, for no oth- 
er purpose than to put money in the purse of the 
proprietors of the show, is a kind of unrefined 
cruelty to these helpless beings that ought to 
rouse the indignation of the commanity. Enter- 
prises of this kind are seldom satisfactory to any 
of the persons concerned, save the projectors, 
and the one in question has been no exception to 
the rule. The many who did not win prizes grum- 
bled at the loss of a fortnight’s timé, with its at- 
tendant expense and exposure, together with the 
scanty rations doled out to them meanwhile ; the 
few who won them were dissatisfied with their 
meagreness, and the affair ended amidst general 
discontent. That we have seen the last of these 
vulgar spectacles is a vain hope, for, encouraged 
by the pecuniary success of the first, many others 
are looming up in the distance, and we even hear 
of an impending colored baby show ! 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. R. H.—Ear-rings are quite as much worn now as 
formerly. 

Mrs, M. L.—It is not practicable for us at present to 
carry out your suggestion. You will find a book of 
the kind you mention in our advertising columns. 

L. C.—The lady always takes the gentleman’s left 
arm in walking, thus leaving his right arm free to de- 
fend her in case of need, 

Désvutante.—If you will wear thread stockings in- 
side your colored silk stockings, you will prevent the 
disagreeable “‘creeping” feeling of the silk, and the 
silk hose will keep clean longer. 

Katie May.—Lacé bibs are more stylish than frills 
in the neck of little girls’ dresses. 

Bor Fox.—There is no formal way of introducing 
yourself. When calling on a lady for the first time, 
send up your card, and the hostess will put you at ease 
as soon as she enters by saying she is glad to see you. 
Of course you should ask her to return your call. 

Annie E. B.—Get blue and gray bourette for a polo- 
naise to be worn with your blue skirt. 

E. W. B.—Use your drap d’été for a Roumanian 
Cloak like that illustrated in Bazar No, 46, Vol. X., or 
else for a large Dolman. Trim with wide galloon ; if 
you have a Dolman, add fringe. 

Mrs. B, D. C.—The Creedmoor polonaise pattern sent 
you is excellent for your black cashmere. Trim it 
with silk pleatings, or else galloon and fringe. 

J. C.—Swallow-tail coats—not frock-coats—are worn 
at full-dress parties. The vests are not satin, nor are 
they embroidered, but are of the black broadcloth of 
which the coat is made. 

Emsrorerry.—Consult our advertising columns and 
communicate directly with the advertiser. We do not 
make purchases for our readers. 

Karte.—An answer to each of your numerous in- 
quiries would fill half this column. For help about the 
silk cloak consult Bazar No. 46, Vol. X., and use the 
pattern of the Roumanian Cloak illustrated there. For 
evening dresses get hints from the New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 50, Vol. X. 

Mrs. F. B.—We do not reply by mail to inquiries 
about dress. Get bourette for your costume, with a 
jacket of the same, a polonaise, and a silk skirt. Get 
a princesse walking coat of blue basket cloth for your 
little girl of three years. 

M. A. L.—The best way to get your sketches pub- 
lished is to make them so good that no editor will re- 
fuse them, Ordinary drawing paper will answer your 
purpose, 

Minex.—Girls of five years wear close caps or bon- 
nets like those worn last winter. 

Exeur Years’ Sussorter.—White dresses with dark 
stockings, black shoes, and a long princesse walking 
coat of dark cloth will be appropriate for your little 
girl of four years, The shoes are of kid, buttoned, 
and without heels. 

Aw Oxp Svusscerner.—Moiré antique is not worn 
now ; your strips of it would only spoil your drap d’été 
sacque. 

H. C. M.—You can not remove the stains of perspira- 
tion from your gloves. Hold your ostrich feather near 
the fire, and curl it by passing the blade of a knife 
along each part separately. 

Oorosrr.—Use thick oiled silk or else oil-cloth to 
shield your dress under the arms. 

Mrs. Groner K.—Your veil is not too old-fashioned, 
but plain tulle is preferred to that which is dotted. 

A. B. C.—Send your wedding gift any time after the 
invitations are issued. 

Bripe Exprotant.—The bridal party enter the church 
by the middle aisle. The bride is usually taken to the 
altar by her father, but if she accompanies the groom 
she retains his arm until the ring is put upon her fin- 
ger. The usher holds the bouquet when there are no 
bride-maids. Write a note of thanks for wedding 
gifts as soon as they are received, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


[January 5, 1878. 








“GO FO YOUR NURSE.” 
See illustration on double page. 


Tue dimpled cheeks with tears are wet, 
The silken lashes quiver 

With burning drops which gather yet, 
For all her brave endeavor ; 

The pain which hurts the little heart 
To hide from one whose jeering 

Falls on its ache with cruel smart— 
A coarse, relentless sneering. 


“Go to your nurse!” the mother said, 
When, ’mid her satins shining 
And velvet glooms, the golden head 
Came close with locks entwining ; 
She lightly dropped a careless kiss, 
Nor saw the grief up-springing, 
Her world asunder far from this 
Of child-caresses clinging. 


The costly sash, the dainty shoe, 
The garments’ broidered border, 

Were proof that nurse to trust was true, 
And kept her charge in order. 

Of speech severe, of vulgar jest, 
Of hours of lonely grieving, 

The thoughtless mother little guessed, 
Her plans for pleasure weaving. 


For her the flatterer’s honeyed voice 
Made music sweet with danger ; 
And, fashion’s giddy whirl her choice, 
She left to hired stranger 

The winsome ways, the silver words, 
The dear delicious’ hours 

When childhood’s life is like a bird’s 
Let loose o’er fields and flowers. 


The love which women hunger for 
Whose babes are ‘neath the daisies 
Was less to her than empty store 
Of vain and courtly phrases. 
And many a child of poverty, 
By work-worn hands attended, 
And mother-loved, might pity thee, 
Poor darling so unfriended ! 


Yet, after all, the heart’s delight 
From love’s own fount is welling, 
The round arms hold their treasure tight— 
How much their clasp is telling! 
Mamma may bid her run away, 
Nurse treat her with reviling, 
But this dear comforter all day 
Shall give her steadfast smiling. 








A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
DISMISSED ! 


“Tus, gentlemen, there is evident defalcation ; 
but I am sure I re-echo the. sentiments of my es- 
teemed partners in saying we do not wish to press 
a criminal progecution ; that we shall combine 
mercy with justice in simply dismissing George 
Percival without a character. We are displaying 
a leniency he has little right to expect, but which, 
as directors of the London and Olympian, we 
feel we can afford to exercise.” 

Rehoboam Gripper, Esq., was speaking at an 
extraordinary meeting of the directors, convened 
to consider the case of Percival, manager, detect- 
ed, it was said, in tampering with the books for 
fraudulent purposes. Gripper, Esq., made out 
his case so convincingly to his partners that, 
with all their faith in and respect for George, 
they were staggered. Yet not one of them but 
pitied him. Gripper, Esq., knew this very well, 
knew his partners would never assent to a pros- 
ecution in a criminal court; and hence his mag- 
nanimous flourish of mercy. 

The assembly was met in the long room used 
by the firm above the bank, to consider how they 
ought to act, and the senior partner rose to reply. 
It was a white-haired old gentleman of benevo- 
lent features and mildly authoritative manners, 
who evidently felt keenly the unfortunate posi- 
tion in which their employé had placed himself. 

“Our friend Mr. Gripper very reasonably sets 
forth the unpleasant nature of this distressing 
occurrence. I have been so long connected with 
the bank, indeed, I may say almost from its 
foundation, and in all that period, I am happy to 
say, we have had no dishonest clerk. This alto- 
gether exceptional affair is therefore most pain- 
ful, and I am exceedingly shocked the London 
and Olympian should have been subjected to this 
sort of thing, so particularly careful as we have 
always been in our selection of the gentlemen in 
our employ, and so exacting in the matter of 
their introductory references, testimonials, ante- 
cedents, and securities. I am grieved beyond 
measure that a young man like Mr. Percival— 
recommended to us by a gentleman of position, 
as we inust certainly admit Mr. Beresford Travers 
to be—should have thus forgotten the obligations 
due to Society, to his patron, and to us.” 

The speaker paused, his partners looking 
grieved, while the susceptible Gripper, Esq., ap- 

peared much affected. The senior partner re- 
sumed : 

“You will allow me to say I commend the 
charitable course our friend Mr. Gripper kindly 
proposes ; dismissal is imperative, since our con- 
fidence is abused, and in justice to other firms we 
can not, I am sorry to say, sit George Perci- 
val to leave our service wit ith a character, 








that is—of course I mean—with the—with the 


character of an honest and truthful young man.” 

The old gentleman was very flustered; this 
was an ing and distastef1 office, and 
he had spoken with candor when saying that, 


as the senior partner in the London and Olympi- 
an, he was much shocked. 

Another partner, with some hesitation, ven- 
tured an opinion; he thought Mr. Percival should 
be allowed an opportunity of clearing himself. 








A third partner thought it most inconsistent 
to admit extenuation, by circumstance or -influ- 
ence, in so extreme a case, and he felt it incum- 
bent upon him to indorse Mr. Gripper’s motion, 
and to suggest Summary dismissal; further, he 
was of opinion George Percival should think him- 
self highly favored at thus getting off scot-free. 

A fourth discerned that, being the manager, 
in such a very responsible position, the offense 
was all the more heinous, and he trusted Perci- 
val’s half-year’s salary due in December would 
not be admitted. 

“But how is the poor fellow to live,” asked 
the more benevolent senior partner, “deprived 
of his wage and destitute of references ?” 

“ And how,” replied the other, with a some- 
what sarcastic query, “does Mr. Percival think 
banks are to continue solvent if managers ap- 
propriate profits at discretion? Money is at this 
time the worst of all commodities by means of 
which to live, and if reduced by a system of ille- 
gitimate credit, it will ive perfectly valueless. 
Have Percival in, hear what he has to say, and 
let it be settled one way or another, for I have an 
important engagement that must not be broken.” 

Percival was called in; he entered bowing re- 
spectfully, and looking more cheerful than he 
had for months. It was the morning following 
upon that memorable evening of the conversation 
with Gabrielle. He felt a little surprised at the 
gloomy looks around the board, and at the cold- 
ness which acknowledged his greeting; but be- 
yond this he experienced no. astonishment. 

Upon the senior partner devolved the disagree- 
able office of addressing the culprit. 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Percival. I have an un- 
pleasant duty to perform, I assure you, but a 
necessary one, and in the interests of that right- 
ful principle which it is our inherent duty as hon- 
est men and good Christians to observe, I must 
not shrink from its performance. | It is my pain- 
ful duty to inform you that our books have been 
tampered with, and there is serious defalcation 
in the accounts. We are so placed we can arrive 
at no other conclusion than that you have be- 
trayed your trust, and we are compelled to charge 
you with embezzlement—” 

“Good heavens! Gentlemen, what is this? 
You charge me with embezzlement! I am dream- 
ing, surely.” 

It was so emphatically the speech and the ac- 
tion of an innocent man, the dazed and bewilder- 
ed look was so utter upon his ghastly face (for 
the shock was so intense, so unexpected), he 
might have relied upon this alone, without a 
word, had he but the senior partner to deal with ; 
there were others, however, whose grim, stern 
aspect convinced him it was any thing but a 
dream in their view. 

Then the senior partner said, with a touch of 
kindness in his voice: 

“Cast your eye over these erasures and false 
additions, Sir, and account for them. If you can 
do so in some way different to that we have con- 
cluded, believe me, we shall be very glad.” 

But Mr. Percival stood upon his dignity. It 
was nothing that required casting.the eye over 
the book for in his opinion; and he declined 
lending himself even to recognize their suspicion 
of himself. 

“No, gentlemen,” he replied, sadly, yet com- 
posed now, “it is quite unnecessary. If you can 
lay this grave crime to my charge, it is so unjus- 
tifiable and unaccountable, I refuse to look at 
any writings in that book not my own—” 

“But how can you tell whether they are your 
own or not if you don’t look ?” 

“ Because, Sir, you but just now stated the ad- 
ditions to be false. Whenever I have erased any 
figures, it has been for the purpose of making the 
accounts accurate.” 

In his heart the senior partner approved the 
argument, although experiencing surprise at the 
lofty stand-point taken by the accused, who, ac- 
cording to his old school of ethics, should have 
been prostrated and suing for mercy. 

“You would not surely say, Mr. Percival, that 
any one else has been tampering with these 
entries ?” 

“I most certainly should, Sir, if the entries 
have been tampered with, for of a truth it is not 
I who have to answer for that dastardly trick.” 

“But only yourself and Mr. Gripper have had 
access to this ledger, which, as you know, is kept, 
or should be kept, with the account-books in the 
private safe.” 

“T will not say it is Mr.Gripper—I am more 
discriminate than yourselves in my charges 
against people ; but I do most unhesitatingly say 
itis not I. There is evidently some most aston- 
ishing mistake in the whole affair.” 

“TI should think so,” muttered Mr. Gripper, 
sourly, 

“No mistake at all, Percival,” said the fourth 
partner, who was in a hurry to be off; “ the whole 
thing is extremely simple, and lies in a nutshell, 
an extremely tight nutshell, I think you will find. 
Figures in our books have been altered, detec- 
tion of which arousing our suspicions—not of 
you, but of something being wrong—we examine 
the accounts, and we find the altered figures 
show a deficiency of £400. Yourself being alone 
empowered to touch either these books or the 
private cash, we can come to no other conclusion 
than that you have heard, which, instead of dis- 
proving, you refute with well-assumed indigna- 
tion, which, I am sorry to say, is less straightfor- 
ward than open and manly confession.” 

Mr. Percival brought his hand down heavily 
upon the table, and stood face to face with the 
board, at bay, strong and reliant in his honesty. 

“Would you have me confess to a thing my 
whole soul would revolt at, and the mention of 
which is loathsome? No, Sirs! Had I the cur- 
like infamy to act as I have been charged, I 
could most certainly confess or do any mortal 
thing; but never so long as I am clear to myself 
and to myGod. As to my fellow-man, that, upon 
second thought, is of little moment.” 


Mr. Gripper rose: he wore so strangely kind 
and plausible an aspect, it appeared as though he 
was about to use some representation in favor of 
a more charitable course. No; Mr. Gripper sim- 
ply put a question or two. 

“We will credit your appreciation of truth, 
Percival, and perhaps you will inform the meet- 
ing what may be the qualities of the clerk named 
Andrew Wilson ?” 

“The question is scarcely definite enough, Sir. 
May I ask if you mean as or 
business qualifications.” 

“T said clerk, Sir, which, of course, means busi- 
ness,” answered the antagonist, surlily, nettled by 
the other’s coolness. 

“ Andrew Wilson is not so quick or correct as 
a younger man would be, but he is thoroughly con- 
scientious, and works with willingness to the best 
of his ability; remember he is only paid half 
what the juniors are getting.” 

“ Nothing to do with it; the London and Olym- 
pian is not a refuge for superannuated clerks, 
We require men we can depend upon, and men 
we can trust.” 

“ Precisely,” remarked a director at one of the 
corners, but as he was cross-eyed, it was impossi- 
ble to tell which way he was looking, and the 
speaker even was matter of doubt. 

“Will you tell us,” continued Mr. Gripper, 
“whether you have or whether you have not sys- 
tematically aided this man, Andrew Wilson, at 
blundering over his work ?” 

“ Again I do not understand your question.” 

“Have you not, upon more than one occasion, 
saved this man from the just desert now about to 
befall yourself—dismissal from the firm? Aman 
whose only value in the world, so far as I can as- 
certain, seems to be a taste or talent for violin- 
playing ; a pretty qualification, truly, for a bank ! 
I should like to know what business he had to be 
taken on ?” 

“ That, Sir (when I had the pleasure of serving 
you as manager), was distinctly my business. I 
took Mr, Wilson on because he is an educated 
man, and to a large extent competent to carry 
out the duties required. He has known great sor- 
rows, but has preserved his respectability ; he was 
eager for a situation of the kind, and I gave him 
the trial. Iwas very pleased with his gentleman- 
ly bearing, his simple endeavors to give satisfac- 
tion, his persevering efforts, and his uniform in- 
tegrity, and I kept him on, convinced he would in 
time succeed in doing work that would bear com- 
parison with the best. I may be permitted to 
hope you will not turn him off through any mis- 
understanding with myself.” 

In reply, Mr. Gripper looked round the faces 
at the table, and, reading approval, touched a gong. 

“Tt will be more satisfactory, a great deal, if 
you take your friend along with you; there will 
thus be opportunity for your continuing your 
partnership.” 

‘Mr. Gripper,” interrupted the senior partner, 
mildly, “I think it is unnecessary to indulge in 
any more of these reproaches.” 

“Certainly, Sir;’ and Gripper, Esq., bowed 
jerkily. 

The bank page appeared. “Send Mr. Wilson 
up.” And Gripper, Esq., looked thoughtful, for 
there was a light in George Percival’s eyes he 
did not like. 

“Tf he meets me in the lane by my house one 
of these winter nights, ten to one but he punches 
my head, garrotes me, or some fine thing or oth- 
er. I must be careful.” 

Like all bullies, Gripper, Esq., was an arrant 
coward. : 

The page opened the door, and Andrew Wilson 
walked in. He looked pale ; the unfortunate soon 
perceive a change. There was an air of sober, 
broken-down gentility about the man. They had 
not observed it before; but now, while he stood 
trembling there before them, while they curious- 
ly examined the individual Percival had so chiv- 
alrously protected, they did notice a something 
that bespoke refinement. Although, thanks to 
his good friend, many degrees higher in the so- 
cial scale than when dependent upon the orches- 
tral work of the theatre, he yet presented a de- 
cidedly needy appearance. 

Rehoboam Gripper, Esq., cleared his throat 
and looked asiant at the quivering, trembling old 
man. 

“Good-morning, Andrew- Wilson. We have 
sent for you under unpleasant circumstances, not 
being satisfied with the performance of your ‘du- 
ties. Be good enough to make out your account 
up to twelve o’clock, and hand it to the cashier.” 

The old man’s head drooped ; he leaned heavi- 
ly on the back of a chair; he could not say any 
thing. This grim gathering of moneyed men, who 
could take on and dismiss whole hosts like him- 
self, overawed him ; he felt unable to utter a sim- 
ple word in reply. He heard a quick footstep, 
knew a manly tread was approaching him, felt 
his hand grasped cordially, and, looking up, saw 
through a mist, as it were, the kind face, even as 
the face of a son, that, next to his child, was dear- 
er than all else. 

“Never mind, old friend, I will not lose sight 
of you.” 

“ Just what I said,” Mr. Gripper intruded. 
“Tarred with the same brush, they'll stick to- 
gether ; but next time won’t get off quite so easily, 
Pll be bound !” 

“ Will—you—explai ing, Sir?” 
asked George Percival, indignantly. 

“Yes, I will, Sir,” answered the other, with ag- 
gravating asperity. “It is that the next employ- 
ers you rob will send you to jail without sitting 
half an hour under your impudence.” 

“Hear! hear!” from the man who was in a 
hurry to be off. 

George bit his lip. The control displayed 
throughout the interview bore witness to the fine 
Saxon character. It was the man who had been 
all trembling and crushed who was galvanized to 
oe and energy by the insults heaped upon his 
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vour. 











“A lie!” he burst out—a black and mon- 
strous lie !” 

“ Mercy on us!” cried the old gentleman, in a 
plaintive, shrill little voice; “a scene, a quarrel, 
in the bank board-room! Gentlemen, I rise to 
order.” And, much scandalized, the senior part- 
ner of the London and Olympian rose, holding a 
hand up with deprecatory appeal. It presented 
a white palm, which served for flag of truce; hos- 
tilities ceased, and there was a calm; following 
upon which Mr. Percival courteously spoke : 

“T think this unpleasant discussion*need not 
be prolonged, gentlemen; it does not seem as 
though it would lead to an understanding. I have 
a balance of £425 to my account with the bank. 
I will, if you please, draw £25, and leave the £400 
—the amount laid to my charge as deducted from 
the private treasury—until this mystery is cleared 
up. I have no doubt but that I shall receive it 
before long; but failing your ever being perfect- 
ly satisfied as to my innocence, I will forfeit the 
amount altogether.” 

The senior partner bowed, “TI think it but 
right, Mr. Percival, to say that we have been talk- 
ing it over, and feel we can not give a testimonial 
as to your trustworthiness, and my telling you this 
now will spare the annoyance of a refusal.” 

“T should not so far forget myself, Sir, as to 
refer any firm to one that had used me as you 
have done.” And without more ado, bowing cold- 
ly, Percival opened the door, held it with kind at- 
tention until Andrew Wilson walked through, and 
then went out, closing it softly behind him. 

“Cheeky!” muttered the man who was in a 
hurry to be off, to Gripper, Esq. “ And I should 
think a good clear out.” 

Mr. Gripper then rose, and waiting until the 
hum of conversation had subsided, said, “I rise 
to propose, gentlemen, that Mr. Stephen Miles be 
appointed manager, in the place of George Perci- 
val, dismissed. We have had convincing proof 
of his usefulness and merit as a servant of the 
bank, of his skilled proficiency as a chief clerk, 
and of his probity and rectitude. I think we 
could not make a wiser choice; I am sure the 
affairs of the bank will prosper in the hands of 
Mr. Miles. Of course this is merely a suggestion ; 
you, gentlemen, may be able to propose some one 
more adapted for this responsible post. I shall 
be happy to hear of a more eligible nominee, but 
at present I can not see clearly where you will 
discover this. Perhaps our res chairman 
will inform us what he thinks about it ?” 

“Whenever I have observed Mr. Miles,” an- 
swered the senior partner, cautiously, “he has 
appeared diligent in fulfilling his duties. I am 
not prepared to signify any gentleman whom I 
would appoint in preference.” 

“Very true,” from the man in a hurry to be 
off, whose legs were getting into a very restive 
condition under the board-room table. 

“Let Mr. Miles be called,” said the senior part- 
ner, and the gong was again sounded, to the sur- 
prise of the worthy housekeeper, wondering what 
on earth was the matter with the bank. Mr. 
Miles was talking with George Percival. One by 
one the late manager had been round, shaking 
hands and saying “ good-by” to each. He volun- 
teered no explanation; indeed, was too affected, 
for he had been connected with the bank for 
years, and the sorrow, the heart-felt sorrow, man- 
ifested by one and all moved him extremely. The 
effect of George’s communication that he was go- 
ing to leave, and for good, created a scrt of panic, 
so great was the surprise, so ominous the signifi- 
cance; for each knew there would be never an- 
other manager like Mr. Percival, with whom each 
had felt safe so long as he did his duty—a feeling 
not always attendant upon duty when there is an 
uncertain helmsman. And last George came up 
to the head clerk, writing assiduously, with the 
methodical, regular precision which never varied 
—a pattern correspondent and accountant, sedu- 
lous and unremitting, but with the most astonish- 
ing roll to the eyes ever witnessed ; this roll was 
at its most electric point when his late superior 
arrived at the chief desk. 

“Come to say good-by, Miles; going to change 
my quarters.” 

“ Whatever do you mean, Mr. Percival ?” insin- 
uating his pen through the indistinct-hued hair, 
and lodging it somewhere on the ear. “ Not go- 
ing to leave, Sir, I hope?” He had turned partly 
round and was leaning an elbow on the desk. 

“Yes, going to leave.” 

“No misunderstanding, I trust, Sir?” 

“Yes, a very serious misunderstanding, by 
which my veracity, my honor, my honesty, my 
character, and my reputation are all jeopard- 
ized!” George spoke warmly; he felt warm- 
ly; he had made a sort of friend of this man, 
in a business sense, and in the courteous manner 
usual with heads of departments; thus he could 
speak more unreservedly. 

“Goodness! But you alarm me!” said the oth- 
er, in a low voice. “Do explain; perhaps I can 
do something for you, recommend some plan.” 

George shook his head sadly. 

“T fear not! It is about the most mysterious 
occurrence that has ever come under my notice, 
and I am sorry enough to be the victim of it; but 
if the firm hasn’t more faith than I have seen to- 
day we are certainly best apart, for I can not 
work under a cloud. I must have all clear as 
the day, and candid as truth, or I am uncomfort- 
able—so it is as well.” 

George proceeded to explain particulars in a 
few hurried words, and sympathy or emotion 
caused Mr. Miles’s supernatural organs of vision 
to revolve to a phenomenal degree. Removing 
the lizard-green pocket-handkerchief from an in- 
ner cavity, he passed this with mournful meanin, 
over brow and eyés; he evidently felt very muc 
the painful position in which Mr. Percival was 
placed, and with tremulous solicitude he murmur- 
ed, “I am thinking of your poor dear mother !” 

George saddened on the instant. All had been 
so unlooked-for, so cruelly abrupt, he had not 
thought of relations as yet; but it now flashed 
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upon him that before them, as before all the rest 
of the world, he was disgraced. 

“Don’t you think,” put in Stephen, softly, 
“there is legal remedy? That you might place 
this in other hands? Some shrewd, sagacious, 
penetrating lawyer might set this straight.” 

‘¢ Don’t care for lawyers.” 

“Neither do I; but it’s wonderful the amount 
of good they do, although nobody cares for ’em. 
I know just the man you want; he’d ferret out a 
mystery and clear a client, or forfeit his profes- 
sional honor there and then. Never been known 
to fail—he’s a clever one is Coke O'Connor !” 

“T shall only be plunging myself into embar- 
rassment I can not meet. Where is the money 
to come from for lawyer’s fees? I shall just con- 
trive to live, and that is all.” 

“ Well, of course it isn’t my place to interfere 
or to advise, but I do so feel for you! We have 
been such good friends, I can not resist it even 
at the risk of seeming officious, If I stood in 
your place, I should draw out that four hundred 
—TI don’t really think they deserve the use of it 


after treating you like this—and I would place it 


at O’Connor’s disposal, in moderation, to draw 
upon toward clearing you; and, take my word 
for it, but he’d do it.” 

There was quite a green, ghastly sort of glitter 
in the eyes, under influence of his interest and 
profound sympathy. 

“No,” said Mr. Percival, firmly; “it is not 
worth taking any trouble about. I am quite 
satisfied upon coming through scathless. I have 
never yet had occasion to lean upon literature, 
but I see no just cause or impediment why I 
should not.” 

At this juncture Mr. Miles was summoned to 
the board-room, and shaking hands, he hurried 
off. George Percival turned to Andrew Wilson 
with his last word in the London and Olympian : 

“T shall not continue in Queen Street now. 
I must look out for some more modest home, 
and you will come and see me, when we will con- 
sider ways and means. Don’t be down-hearted ; 
there is One above who witnesses all !’”” 

Thus he tried to comfort that other, whose 
heart he knew was heavier even than his own, and 
the old man’s nerveless hand dropped the pen 
with which he had made feint to write, and his lip 
quivered with emotion. At his time of life this 
blow fell doubly severe, and to him, more than it 
might have done to many, it represented a griev- 
ous loss. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





HOLIDAY BOOKS. 

"PHERE is something very fascinating in the 

tales of buried treasure, from the precious 
quartz and gold-dust of the California miners to 
the ingots and doubloons of Kidd and his brother 
pirates, and the caskets of gems hidden in the 
recesses of Mocrish castles. But since the Ara- 
bian Nights nothing of this kind has been seen 
so dazzling, and well calculated to fire the imagi- 
nation, as General D1 Crsnora’s long-expected 
book on Cyprus, just published by Harper & 
Brothers, in which he tells in language at once 
simple and fascinating the story of his unexam- 
pled excavations the priceless fruits of which 
America has been fortunate enough to secure. 
While his work was in progress the distinguished 
explorer did not venture to give an account of his 
enterprise, for fear of giving umbrage to the 
Turkish authorities by whose good-will alone he 
was allowed to proceed; but having completed 
his undertaking and quitted Cyprus, he has found 
leisure and opportunity to prepare a full record 
of one of the most interesting undertakings of 
the present time, which will be alike valuable to 
the archeologist and the casual reader, and will 
remain a book of standard value. 

After a sketch of the history and topography 
of the island of Cyprus, which will be found valu- 
able for the better understanding of the narra- 
tive, General Di Cesnola tells the story of his dis- 
coveries in a lively, natural, and picturesque style, 
which will almost stimulate the reader to set out 
at once on the quest of undiscovered buried cities. 
The exciting nature of the search is best de- 
scribed in the author’s glowing words, in illustra- 
tion of which we transcribe his discovery of the 
great Assyrian statue at Golgoi: 


“ After removing the seven feet of earth which cov- 
ered it, a line of oblong estals, seventy-two in 
number, ronghly made and of various proportions, 
became visible. We had pane oy advanced two feet 
from these when along the whole line appeared a num- 
ber of statues in calcareous stone, which afterward 
proved to be of all sizes, from colossal to the size of 
statuettes, most of which were lying with their faces 
downward. Although these figures were so few feet 
from the surface, yet they were exceedingly difficult 
to remove, owing to the earth in which they were im- 
bedded being so mixed with the clay, probably of de- 
com bricks, as to form a concrete mass, almost 
impenetrable to the pickaxe. 

“To render the task of the diggers in some measure 
less difficult, I had water brought and poured on, so 
as to soften earth some inches at a time, by which 
means it was more easily removed. But this was a 
very slow process, since the water had to be ape 
from a considerable distance, and from a spring which 
yielded so small a quantity as to require much time in 
filling the jars. I was obliged to employ six men for 
this purpose alone, and after two weeks of very hard 
labor succeeded in extricating the first row of sculp- 
tures. One of these statues, from its ter size, at- 
tracted my attention. Its outline could be seen, and 
it appeared to be intact. Soon after one could per- 
ceive that it was a bearded figure with a long robe. 
When the profile of this statue became visible, there 
were over six feet of cemented earth to be removed 
from its back, and each blow of the pickaxe made me 
shiver even in that hot climate, as I thought that the 
reverberation of the blows alone might injure what 

romised to be a statue of unusual interest and value. 
amused myself for several days in the interim with a 
wet sponge and a knife in removing the clayey earth 
around the head, and from time to time made some 
new and delightful discovery; first that its hair and 
rd were beautifully curled, after the Assyrian fash- 
ion; then that the curis, when wet by the application 
of the sponge, showed traces of color; then an 
almoud-shaped eye became visible, with the pupil col- 
ored, also in But the most prominent featu: 
which was to give character to the whole face, an 
either enhance or destroy its beauty, would that be 
found uninjured? Alas! it was too much the ordi- 





nary fate of ancient statues to be deprived of this es- 
sential feature, to hope for better fortune in this 
instance; but T worked on slowly and with increasin 
precaution, replacing the knife by i of soft wood 
and applying the sponge freely. — the nose aj 
peared n all its rfection ; but the anxiety to find the 
rest of the h intact increased, and intensified my 
fears and ho Thus I labored for days, ually 
developing one feature after another, until the whole 
magnihcent head was laid bare, and found unmarred 
even by ascratch. It had a pointed head-dress, appar- 
ey representing knitted-work or leather, ending in 
a knot. 

“ Four men were busily at work extracting my stat- 
ue, and I counted upon seeing it in three days more 
standing erect in its majesty. At last it was entirely 
uncovered, and found in admirable preservation. As 
with many of the others, the head was found to be de- 
tached, but this was a small matter, since in course of 
time it could be firmly replaced. The whole statue is 
nearly seven feet in height. The — of some hea’ 
material, reached to the feet, and entirely conceal 
the form, like those in the Assyrian bass-reliefs found 
by Layard, with the exception of the arma, which are 
bare, and hang down by the sides. The feet also are 
bare, and stand in a line. Round the bottom of the 
robe were faint traces of red ornamentation, only vis- 
ible on being wetted. Of all the etatues I discovered, 
none were so purely Assyrian in character as this.” 

Not less thrilling was his search in the Kurium 
treasure chambers : 

“During the several days ae in — 

m C, I remained in it the whole time, and every 
object was discovered in my presence. —— a 
moment passed without some gold ornament ng 
brought bo light—rich finger-rings, ear-rings, brace- 
lets, amulets, and necklaces. 

“Room D contained over 300 articles in silver and 
silver gilt, consisting of vases in the shape of the le- 
cythos, cylix, and enochoé, goblets, bowls, and dishes, 
massive armlets and bracelets, chiefly terminating in 
asps’ heads. Some of these bracelets weigh over a 
pound; many ear-rings, mostly of one pattern ; fibule, 
rings, and amulets. 

“From the centuries during which they had remain- 
ed covered over by earth, = are all much oxidized. 
In the preceding room the various articles lay scattered 
over the floor, but in this room they were found alon 
the curve of the eastern wall, placed upon a kind o: 
ledge, about eight inches up from the pavement, and 
hewn in the rock all round the wall. The vases were 
standing by themeelves; the sixty bracelets were in 
three heaps, and also apart from other objects; the 
bowls and dishes were found stacked one inside the 
other in nine stacks, the top one in each case contain- 
ing ear-rings, rings, amulets, and fibula.” 

The volume is profusely illustrated with fine 
engravings of the Cypriot jewels, pottery, statu- 
me 4 ete., and Greek, Cypriot, and Phoenician in- 
scriptions, together with excellent maps of the 
island of Cyprus; and is handsomely and appro- 
priately bound. 

After slumbering for ages in a stagnation fit- 
ly typified by the sluggish drifting of her own 
Nile boats, in 1841 old Egypt suddenly awoke 
to new life under the warlike pasha Mehemet 
Ali, who shook off the Turkish bondage, and 
secured for the country a quasi-independence, 
subject to the hereditary viceroyship of his own 
family. Since that date the country has been, in 
truth, The Khedive’s Egypt, the story of which 
Epwin De Leon has told in a readable fashion in 
the attractive volume under that title just pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. Mr. De Leon’s long 
residence in Egypt, and his intimate personal ac- 
quaintance with three out of the four successors 
of Mehemet Ali—Abbas Pasha, Said Pasha, and 
the present ruler, Ismail Pasha—have singularly 
well qualified him for the post of historiographer 
to the Khedives. His book gives a graphic pic- 
ture of the progress achieved by the new régime, 
chief among which is the latest wonder of the 
world—the Suez Canal. Mr. De Leon has made 
a careful study of this regeneration of Egypt by 
the appliances of modern civilization, and furnish- 
es many valuable statistics and curious informa- 
tion which he has been enabled to gain through 
his position behind the scenes. He, moreover, 
enlivens his narrative by vivid personal sketches 
of the viceroys, with their families and social cus- 
toms. Widely as they have differed in character, 
they seem to have agreed in their efforts to ad- 
vance the material prosperity of the country. It 
is true that the morose and narrow-minded Abbas 
Pasha, who, unlike most of his race, had a frugal 
mind, undertook to do this in a curious fashion. 
It will hardly be believed that he actually issued 
orders to pull down the great Pyramid of Cheops 
to furnish building stone for the barrage of the 
Nile. The terrified French engineer in charge, 
appalled at the obloquy that would cling to the 
name of the man that had pulled down the Pyr- 
amids, only succeeded in deterring his patron by 
persuading him of the enormous cost of the dem- 
olition. The next Kkedive, Said, was as prodi- 
gal as Abbas was thrifty—a singular compound 
of virtues and vices, ambitious, energetic, and gen- 
erous, but a reckless lover of pleasure. During 
his reign of nine years he filled Egypt with rail- 
roads, steamboats, and telegraphs, but plunged 
her in debt, and laid the foundation for the finan- 
cial ruin which has well-nigh overwhelmed her 
under Ismail Pasha. Mr. De Leon depicts Ismail 
as a great merchant prince, with broad views and 
a kindly nature, but selfish and vacillating, who 
has wrecked his own fortunes and those of his 
country through the indulgence of his three hob- 
bies—a passion for real estate, a vaulting ambi- 
tion, and a mania for building. His sons are prom- 
ising, cultivated youths, under whom Egypt may 
yet have a future. The book has attracted much 
attention in England, where it has won a flattering 
and extended notice in Blackwood’s Magazine. It 
is enriched with a number of illustrations. 

Our readers will be glad to know that the in- 
teresting papers by Mrs. H. R. Hawes on “The 
Art of Beauty” that have appeared in the Bazar 
have just been published by Harper & Brothers 
in a handsomely bound volume, considerably en- 
larged, and profusely illustrated with drawings 
by the author. Mrs. Haweis is an enthusiast on 
the subject of which she treats, and discusses it 
in a manner both entertaining and exhaustive. 
Her book is full of valuable suggestions on mat- 
ters of taste both for the toilette and the house- 
hold, and is a safe guide for all who wish to dress 
artistically, and to make the most of the advan- 
tages of nature by selecting the styles and colors 
best suited to their face and figure. It is the 
most important work of the kind that has ap- 
peared since Charles Blanc’s L’Art de Parure, 





to which it is designed, in some respects, as an 
answer and corrective. 

“Tk Marvel,” otherwise known as Dona.p G. 
MrrcHE tt, re-appears in the field with a charm- 
ing book, About Old Story-Tellers (published by 
Scribner, Armstrong, & Co.), in which he briefly 
rehearses, for the benefit of the new generation, 
the tales on which their fathers were nursed, but 
which are likely to be crowded out and forgotten 
amidst the pressure of modern children’s books. 
Mr. Mitchell deserves thanks for bringing forward 
such old favorites as The Arabian Nights, Gulli- 
ver, Robinson Crusoe, Paul and Virginia, The Pil- 

im’s Progress, ete., and making us realize how 
easy it is for the youth of the present day to lose 
a great pleasure by growing up in ignorance of 
those classic works which can only be properly 
read and enjoyed in childhood. 

That versatile genius Gzorce W. CaRLETon, 
who is author, artist, and publisher combined, 
has just issued a series of humorous sketches, 
entitled Our Artist in Cuba, Peru, Spain, and Al- 
giers, which do credit to his quick perception of 
ludicrous situations. Not the least amusing feat- 
ure in these funny caricatures is the artist’s sign- 
manual, the game-chicken, we suppose, which. 
poses in each picture in the most comical fashion. 

Our genial friend Henry M. Frevp, D.D., has 
just published (through Scribner, Armstrong, & 
Co.) the second part of his journey round the 
world, in a handsome volume entitled From Egypt 
to Japan. Times have changed since Captain 
Cook became the marvel of his generation by cir- 
cumnavigating the globe. In these days, when 
steam and telegraphy have put a magic girdle 
round the earth, one makes the voyage with less 
ado than he would have formerly caused by go- 
ing up the Hudson River, and we are rather in- 
clined, metaphorically speaking, to wonder at him 
who has not than at him who has taken it. But 
then every one has not the grace to tell the story 
of his travels in as pleasant a fashion as Dr. Field 
has done, or to reproduce so freshly the impres- 
sions of his journey. 

We have spoken only of the new books of the 
season. But a host of last year’s books crowd 
to the front from the shelves of Harper & Broth- 
ers, not a whit the worse for age, and possessing 
equal claims to attention. Among these we re- 
call to our readers’ notice that prince of gift 
books, CoteripGe’s Ancient Mariner, illustrated 
by Dort, which proved such a sensation last year 
that it was impossible to make the supply keep 
pace with the demand, and which still remains a 
prime favorite with the public. For the lover of 
Scottish poetry—and who is not ?—there is the 
rich and valuable collection of the Poets and Po- 
etry of Scotland, in two magnificent volumes, 
compiled by James Grant Wizson, and contain- 
ing brief biographical sketches of all the Scot- 
tish poets, from Thomas the Rhymer to Carlyle, 
with copious selections from their works, and 
numerous finely engraved steel portraits. This 
is a standard work of sterling value, which should 
find a place in every library, both for reference 
and for daily use. The selections are made with 
great care and fine discrimination, and give proof 
of extensive reading and culture on the part of 
the editor. 

For children, that brilliant picture-book, The 
Boys of "76, should not be forgotten. This vol- 
ume fairly blazes with Revolutionary pictures, 
not common wood-cuts, by any means, but en- 
gravings in the finest style of art, culled, it 
would seem, from a thousand sources, and de- 
picting almost every person and scene connected 
with the American Revolution. This book is in 
great request by collectors, who find therein rich 
material for illustrating works of the period. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own CorresPonvENT. ] 


Female Evidence in Police Courts.—A Noble Hair- 
dresser.—The Drama out at Elbows.—A Sister of 
Charity.—The Telephone.—A Modern Heroine.— 
Millais’s next Picture. 

HE judge of the Sheffield County Court is a 
bold man; I can remember nothing in his- 
tory since Chief Justice Gascoigne’s time equal 
in judicial courage to his recent statement: 
“There is more perjury committed in this court 
by women—ten times over—than by men. They 
don’t seem to care what they swear.” If femi- 
nine indignation has permitted “his honor” to 
survive this frankness of utterance, I can afford 
him such comfort as can be found in corrobora- 
tion. A London magistrate speaking to me on 
one occasion of female evidence, described it 
thus: “Your female witness is the best in the 
world—the most direct as well as the most cir- 
cumstantial—till she comes to be cross-examined. 

Then she throws up her hands, protests that she 

is the daughter of a respectable tradesman, and 

(apprehensive, doubtless, of immediate execution) 

entreats the Court to have mercy on her soul.” 
Your Own Correspondent, as you know, has 

persistently resisted all attempts in certain in- 
fluential quarters to persuade him to accept the 
honors of knighthood, even though that title 
would “spare my unfortunate children,” through 
inability to descend, and he is now more satis- 
fied of his good judgment than ever. A Parisian 
hair-dresser has been knighted. The way in 
which he got ennobled*is curious. He began by 
getting decorated with the “Order of Christ of 
Portugal” —a very easy matter, no doubt. Then 
he invented a hair wash, called it “Eau de Por- 
tugal,” and, acting under the advice of a cork 
manufacturer, sent a consignment of bottles of it 
as a present to the queen of that country. An 
acknowledgment was returned under the form of 
letters patent of knighthood; whereupon the en- 
terprising hair-dresser issued 20,000 prospectuses 
of his “eau,” engraved with the insignia of his 
decoration. Upon this the Portuguese embassy 

in Paris took offense, and the queen issued a 

royal decree which “graciously revoked” his 





knighthood, and never sent the bottles back. 
The poor barber brought his action in Paris last 
week to assert his rights, and was nonsuited. 
Thus, you see, directly you attempt to put an or- 
der of nobility to any practical use (always ex- 
cepting the late Earl of Alborough and Hollo- 
way’s Pills), it fails you. 

The unfortunate Dramatic College has col- 
lapsed at last. It seems a pity, for it was a 
handsome edifice, in a healthy spot, and the ob- 
ject of its founders was one of pure benevolence. 
The history of its failure would probably be in- 
teresting, and what a novel might be written by 
one who had been its inmate, describing how the 
stage kings and queens and clowns and second 
murderers all lived together! What jealousies 
must have been engendered there! What strange 
beings must have been the “singing chamber- 
maids” grown old! It is curious how unwilling 
dramatic and literary folks are to exchange even 
the most threadbare poverty for seclusion, how- 
ever comfortable. It is well known that the 
houses erected by the Guild of Literature and Art 
in Hertfordshire, though offered rent free, have 
never attracted occupants. The question appli- 
cants always asked was, “ What is the last train 
from+town?” Any fate seems better to some 
people (and no wonder) than being buried alive. 

A noble deed has just met with an evil guer- 
don—or what seems so to our earthly eyes—in 
France. A number of young children were walk- 
ing out, near Troyes, under the charge of a Sister 
of Mercy, when they were attacked by a mad 
dog. She threw herself in its way, and vainly 
endeavoring to strangle it, received a dozen ter- 
rible bites. Her little charges were thus pre- 
served, but she herself has just perished miser- 
ably of hydrophobia. It seems to me that if 
canonization is a mark of honor, this admirable 
woman has earned it. If the list of saints is 
full, it would be the easiest task in the world to 
erase the name of an unworthy one (of whom 
there are a good many), and substitute that of 
this pious soul. 

In what, for the Times, may be called a sensa- 
tional article upon the “Telephone,” it states, on 
Monday last: “A time is coming when every one 
will carry his own telephone about with him. 
Wherever he goes he will be able to step into a 
telegraph office, apply his own wire to the pub- 
lic Wire, and hold a private conversation with his 
wife, or, if a bachelor, with his beloved object. 
He will pay by the minute. But the wire must 
be a quiet one, for it is apt to catch up stray 
sounds.” Imagine, if one forgets to clean it after 
the talk of the club smoking-room, what interpo- 
lations it might make! And conceive the face 
of the fair listener at the other end! 

I am glad to see that the Royal Humane So- 
ciety have given their silver medallion to Miss 
Grace Vernon Bussell, the young lady of sixteen 
who galloped down the steep place into the sea 
and swam out to the sinking ship, bringing back 
women and children clinging to mane and saddle. 
If the age of chivalry is dead (and a good thing, 
too), that of true heroism is yet alive. What a 
picture that scene would make for an artist! 
Only, in these days of division of labor, it would 
need a limited company—a marite painter, a fig- 
ure painter, and an animal painter—to accom- 
plish the work. 

It is very, very seldom, alas! that any thing 
poetical—in expression, at least—is to be found 
in the annals of the criminal classes, though pa- 
thos and poetry enough are often found in the 
facts themselves. But the other day a wretch- 
ed, half-starved creature, convicted of one of the 
worst class of crimes in the eyes of the law— 
some offense against property—thus delivered 
himself in answer to an inquiry from the tribunal 
of justice: “How do I live, Sir? I don’t live at 
all: I only linger.” What a world of misery 
does that one word display! and how large a 
class—not only the speaker’s own class—does it 
typify! They do not live—they linger. 

I do not address the above persons, who are 
dreadfully indifferent to art, when I tell you that 
the subject of Mr. Millais’s next Academy picture 
is taken from the Bride of Lammermoor. The 
moment selected is when the Master of Ravens- 
wood rescues Lucy Ashton by taking the bull by 
the horns, which is done, if I remember aright, 
by shooting him. R. Kemaxe, of London. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

App.e Fritrers.—Pare and core some fine pippins 
of large size, and cut them into round slices. Soak 
them in wine, sugar, and nutmeg for two or three 
hours. Make a batter of four eggs, a table-spoonful 
of rose-water, a table-spoonful of wine, and the same 
quantity of milk; thicken the batter with a sufficient 
quantity of flour, stirred in by degrees, to make it of 
the consistency of ordinary fritter batter. Let this bat- 
ter be mixed two or three hours before it is wanted, in 
order that it may have time to get light. Put some 
leaf lard in the frying-pan, drop each fritter in sepa- 
rately, and let them brown nicelys Then drain them, 
and sift over them pounded sugar and nutmeg, and 
send them to table piled up fancifully in the dish. 

To preserve Green Ginerr.—Soak it in water for 
two weeks. Change the water night and morning. 
Take off with a sharp knife the outside skin, and boil 
it in water till it is quite tender. Slice it thin. Pre- 
pare a sirup of one pound of sugar to half a pint of 
water. Clear the sirup with white of egg; then put 
the ginger into it, and boil until it is clear; and after 
putting it away in broad-mouthed glass bottles, sealed 
up close, expose again to the light, which seems to 
render it yet clearer. 

Aw Iranian Cream.—This cream has been much ad- 
mired, but is a little troublesome in the preparation. 
A pint of thick sweet cream and half a pint of milk, 
two gills of Madeira wine and a dessert-spoonfu! of 
rose-water, and five ounces of sugar. One and a half 
ounces of gelatine dissolved by putting it first in cold, 
then in boiling water, to be poured into the cream, 
but not until it has been strained. Mix cream and 
milk first, then sugar and wine, and the gelatine last. 
The ingredients must be very thoroughly beaten before 
this last is put in. Fill your blanc-mange moulds, and, 
when firm, turn out. 
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Fig. 1.—Monocram ror 
HANDKERCHIEF. 


To 8 YEARS OLD. 


camel’s-hair 


breadth. 


wide. 


the illustration. 
bonnet, trimmed with 
faille. 


Figs. 3 and 


made of dark green 


grain, and is forty-five inch- 
es long in front, fifty - six 
back, 


inches long in the 


This dress, 
buttoned in front, is made of olive green 
interwoven 
silk threads, and is trimmed with pip- 
ings of greenish-blue gros grain. 
back side forms are cut in tabs on the 
bottom, which are edged with a 
piping, and are arranged in loops 
overlapping the box-pleated back 
The latter is thir- 
teen itiches long and a vard 
Bows of blue-green 
gros grain ribbon two inch- 
es and seven-eighths wide 
trim the dress as shown by 
Gray felt 


8. — Gros 
GRAIN AND CASHMERE Dress. 
The skirt of this dress is 


Ladies’ ane Childrgn’s 
Dresses, Figs. 1- 
Fig. 1.—Tarreta AND 

Serce Dress. The skirt 

is made of steel blue 

taffeta, and is trimmed 
in front with narrow 
side-pleated taffeta ruf- 
fles and with a strip of 
colored material four 
inches wide. Two sim- 
ilar strips trim the four 
straight back breadths. 
The waist, with a plas- 
tron forming the front 
breadth of the over- 
skirt, is made of taf- 
feta and serge, and is 
trimmed with strips 
of colored material, 
side - pleated ruffles, 
and bows of taffeta 
and colored fringe. 

Buttons and button- 

holes serve for 

closing. 

Fig. 2.—Dress 
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Fig. 7.—PLastTron Waarrss.—Baox.—Wrra Jur 
Parer Patreen.—(For Front, see Fig. 5.} 
(Cut Paper Patterns of the Plastron Wrapper, Figa. 5 
and 7, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 
Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, 
on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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and three yards and a quarter 
wide on the bottom. The front 
is trimmed with a side- 
picsting of cashmere of 
the same color thirty 
inches deep, which is 
edged on the bottom 
with a wide strip of gros 
grain trimmed with nar- 
row strips of cashmere. 
In the back the skirt is 
trimmed with three side- 
pleated cashmere ruffles 
four inches wide. The 
over-skirt and pleated 
waist are made of 
cashmere, and are 
trimmed with nar- 
row and wide strips 
of gros grain, bows 
of the same ma- 
terial, and _ steel 
buckles. Gros 
grain belt with 
a similar 
buckle. 
Fig.4.—VEL- 
VET AND GROS 
Grain DrEss. 


olive green 
naise is of 
same color, 
with 

Figs. 


TRON 
AND 


tron 





ie nt : The long untrimmed s 
: velvet. 
gros 


HANDKERORIEF. 


tilleul matelassé, 
passementerie 
rosettes, and tassels, 
7. — Puas- 
Wrapper. — Front 
Back.— Wir { 
PAPER PATTERN. 
graceful and easy 
ting wrapper is copied 
from a popular French 
The long pias- 


model. 





Fig. 2.—MonooraM ror 


skirt is made of 
The polo- 
grain of the 
with vest fronts of 
and is trimmed 


bands, 





from 


the throat to the foot 

is the distinctive feat- 

ure of ihe garment. 

Fig. 8.--Gros Grats anp Casuuenr Derss.—Back. This is cut 
(For Front, see Fig. 3.] all in one piece, and is 

sewed Breton 


vests usually are, with the right side of the vest permanently sewed to 
the front of the wrapper underneath a band of trimming, while the left 
side, which is the only opening of the garment, is buttoned by small 








Fig. 1.—Tarreta 
Serce Dress. 
[Cut Paper Patierns of the Plastron Wrenver, Fics. 5 
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From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
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Drxss.—Front.—[For Back, see Fig. 8 
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Fies. 1-8.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S DRESSES. 

Fig. 3.—Gros Gratn anp C ae Fig. 4.—VeELver anp Fig. 5.—Piasrron Waarrer.—Front.—Witsa Cur Paper 
Gros Gram Drea Parress.—[For Back, see Fig. 7. 
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buttons under the band of trimming, and conceal- 
ed from sight. The plastron and the edges of 
the fronts meeting it are sloped in to fit the ta- 
pering of the waist, and thus dispense with one 
of the darts used generally in wrappers; a dart 
is then placed quite far back. The side forms 
begin in the armhole and shape the back grace- 
fully ; there is also a seam down the middle of 
the back. This pattern fits smoothly over the 
tournure without any fullness being added to 
spoil the gracefully sloped seams and make the 
garment too wide. In the illustration given the 
neck is eut square, but as this does not suit for 
most morning dresses, the pattern is made high 
about the throat, and the square is perforated so 
that it may easily be cut out by those who prefer 
it. The plastron front in the model used is made 
of cambric covered with horizontal puffs of the 
woolen material. Plain plastrons are, however, 
much used, with merely bands of trimming down 
the sides, 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN 
OF PLASTRON WRAPPER, 

Piastron Wraprer.—This pattern is in seven 
pieces—front, plastron, back, side body for the 
back, sleeve, cuff, and pocket. This garment is 
fitted with a plastron front, a cross basque seam, 
and under-arm dart each side. The back is ad- 
justed to the figure by a middle seam and side 
body extending the entire length of the garment. 
Cut the plastron with the middle of the front 
placed on a fold of the goods ; also, the cuff with 
the edge indicated by a single perforation; and 
the remaining pieces lengthwise. Be particular 
to place the perforated waist line of the back 
and side body even with a thread of the goods. 
Join the plastron to the front by placing the per- 
forations evenly together. Sew the plastron to 
the right front. The left front closes with but- 
tons and button-holes, the buttons being placed 
two inches apart. Cut a button-hole tab, one and 
a half inches wide, of the shape of the front, and 
sew on the under part of the left front. Cut out 
in the line of perforations to form the square 
neck, as illustrated. Close the seams according to 
the notches and perforations. Close the under- 
arm dart and cross basque seams by the perfora- 
tions. Out the under part of the sleeve as per- 
forated ; close the seams, placing the longer one 
at the notch in the back, and the shorter one at 
that in the front part of the armhole, and hold 
the sleeve toward you when sewing. Join the 
cuff by meeting the notches, and close the seam 
on the outside. Set on the pocket by joining the 
perforations. The neck and bottom of sleeve are 
finished with a double ruffle. Trim the garment 
as seen in the illustration. An outlet of an inch 
is allowed for perforated seams, and a quarter of 
an inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a me- 
dium-sized person, 83 yards. 





Fig. 6.—Dness ron Girt rrom 4 To 6 Years 
o_p. This dress of dark brown camel’s-hair is 
trimmed with side-pleated ruffles of the same 
and a lighter shade, and with tabs bound with 
light material, and trimmed with a braiding. The 
dress is buttoned in front. 
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A CAMPAIGN SLANDER. 


Wuen Dr. R. V. Pierce was a candidate for 
State Senator, his political opponents published a 
pretended analysis of his popular medicines, hop- 
ing thereby to prejudice the people against him. 
His election by an overwhelming majority severe- 
ly rebuked his traducers, who sought to impeach 
his business integrity. No notice would have been 
taken of these campaign lies were it not that some 
of his enemies (and every successful business man 
has his full quota of envious rivals) are republish- 
ing these bogus analyses. Numerous and most 
absurd formulas have been published, purporting 
to come from high authority; and it is a signifi- 
cant fact that no two have been at all alike—con- 
clusively proving the dishonesty of their authors. 

The following is from the Buffalo Commercial 
of Oct. 23d, 1877: 

“Hardly a dozen years ago he (Dr. Pierce) came 
here, a young and unknown man, almost friend- 
less, with no capital except his own manhood, 
which, however, included plenty of brains and 
pluck, indomitable perseverance, and inborn up- 
rightness. Capital enough for any young man, 
in this progressive country, if only he has good 
health and habits as well. He had all these great 
natural advan and one thing more—an ex- 
cellent education. He had studied medicine, and 
been regularly licensed to practice as a physician. 
But he was still a student, fond of investigation 
and experiment. He discovered, or invented, im- 
portant remedial agencies or compounds. Not 
choosing to wait wearily for the sick and suffer- 
ing to find out (without anybody to tell them) 
that he could do them good, he advertised his 
medicines, and invited the whole profession, 
of every school, to examine and pronounce judg- 
ment upon his formulas. Headvertised liberally, 
profusely, but with extraordinary shrewdness, 
and with a method which is in itself a lesson to 
all who seek business by that perfectly legitimate 
means. His success has been something marvel- 
lous—so great indeed that it must be due to intrin- 
sic merit in the articles he sells more even than 
to his unparalleled skill in the use of printer’s ink. 
The present writer once asked a distinguished 
dispensing druggist to explain the secret of the 
almost universal demand for Dr. Pierce’s medi- 
cines. He said they were in fact genuine medi- 
cines—such compounds as every good physician 
would prescribe for the diseases which they were 
advertised to cure. Of course, they cost less 
than any druggist would charge for the same 
article supplied on a physician’s prescription, 
and besides there was the doctor’s fee saved. 
Moreover, buying the drugs in such enormous 
quantities, haying perfect apparatus for purify- 

sud compounding the mixture, he could not 


| only get better articles in the first place, but 
| present the medicine in better form and cheaper 
| than the same mixture could possibly be obtained 
| from any other source. 

“It may be thought that all this, having refer- 
ence to Dr. Pierce’s private business, has no point 
whatever when idered in tion with the 
proper qualifications of a candidate for the Sen- 
ate. Perhaps. But it is the fashion now, and 
will be for a fortnight more, with sundry journals, 
to make sneering allusions to this very matter. 
After that brief period they will be quite ready 
to go on doing his work as before, and, as always 
before, to speak of him as a great public bene- 
factor.” —[ Com. } 








IN THE OLDEN TIME 

They had mills, it is said, for grinding elderly 
people over, so that they came out young, fresh, 
and fairasever. In these days such mills would 
be superfluous,as Larrp’s BLoom or Yours smooths 
the wrinkles imprinted by time, and bestows 
upon the faded complexion of a lady of forty the 
clearness and freshness which it possessed in 
girlhood. Sallowness, harshness of the skin, and 
all unsightly blemishes are quickly obviated by 
its purifying and softening operation.—[ Com.] 





A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 
Is the certain result of using F. Coupray’s Eu- 
genie’s Secret of Beauty; or, Creme Blanche. 
Perfectly charming in its results, and warranted 
to be harmless. One Dollar per box, at L. Saaw’s 
Hair and Beautifying Bazar, No. 54 West 14th 
Street, near 6th Ave., New York.—[Com.] 








The Rural New Yorker—the “ Perfect Family Jour- 
nal” for all who love flowers for the window, conser- 
vatory, or border, or fruits and vegetables for the gar- 
den, or hardy plants of every description for the lawn, 
with superb illustrations from life—has concluded to 
send specimen copies until the new year free to all 
who send postal card. Let all avail themselves of this 
offer, and judge of its merits for themselves, 78 Duane 
Street.—[Com.] ei 








Burnett's Cotoene received the highest award 
at the Centennial Exhibition. It is filled in ele- 
gant bottles, and is for sale by all first-class Gro- 
cers and Druggists.—[ Com. ] 





Saratoea Sprines tn Wintrr.—Drs. Strong’s Reme- 
dial Institute has Turkish, Russian, Hydropathic, and 
Electro Thermal Baths, Equalizer, and many other fa- 
cilities for treating Nervous, Lung, Female, and other 
diseases. Send for Circular.—[Com.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SAVE THE PIECES. 


Tur bold little boys, 
Who smash up their toys, 

Should save all the pieces with care, 
For with SPALDING’S RICH GLUE, 
They'll be made good as new, 

Another year’s hacking to bear. 


If the mirrors are sm: 
Or the dishes all crashed, 
Save the pieces, no matter how small; 
For the, glue is at hand, 
That will make them 
Nitro-glycerine, rockrent, or . 


Save thé pi we on’ 
And you'll find it will pay— 
Tried old friends are much better than new. 
To save these h times, 
We'll aid Christmas Chimes, 
8o cultivate SPALDING’S GOOD GLUE. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


F. J. KALDENBERG, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES, 
Cigar-Holders, &c., 
Amber Work, and Smokers’ Articles. 
The most magnificent is and largest assortment 
that can be found. Also Ivory Jewelry, Back-Combs, 
Toilet Sets, Walking Canes, &c. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 
No. 125 Fulton St., 
** 6 Astor House (Broapway), | New York, 
‘© 71 Nassau St., cor. John, 


A.SELIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


My Fall importations of Honiton and Point Lace 
Braids, Purlings, Thread, and Books of Instruction 
on lace-making just received ; also, Black and Colored 
Chenille and st Fringes, Galloons and Buttons 
ee Clair de Li 











ESTABLISHED 1820. 


(.0.GUNTHER'S SONS, 


(Late 502-504 Broapway), 


184 Fiera Avenue, 


Broadway & 28d St., NEW YORK. 


Seal-Skin Sacques and 
Wraps, 
Fur-Lined Circulars 
and Cloaks, 
Fur-Trimmings, Mats, 
and Robes, 


ALL IN NEW STYLES, LARGE ASSORTMENT, 
AND AT LOW PRICES, 





i 























N. B.—Orders by mail, or information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention. 


DON’T FAIL TO USE 
Massey's Revolving Shoe Heel Protector. 
Warranted to wear the heel evenly on all 

sides, maintaining an upright tread to 
the Foot, and avoiding uneven wear 
of the Sole and Upper. It doubles 
the durability of Shoes and 
ts, saves expense of re- 
















and Boots. Sa 
lying, sent Liberal 
iscount to the ‘ 


MASSEY REVOLVING SHOE HEEL CO., 


824 Broadway, New York. 


BENTLEY BRO Manufacturers and 
*y Importers of HAND- 
MADE EMBROIDERIES and Novelties in Ladies’ 
FANCY NEEDLEWORK, 102 Walker St., N. Y. 
Send stamp for Catalogue and Price-List of on 
Patterns, Crewel Work, Russia Embroidery, Roman 
Embroidery, Ida Canvas Embroidery, Cretonne Em- 
broidery, Stam , Stampin ‘Patterns, Rugs, 
Lambrequins, Wall-Pockets, Cigar-Cases, &c. 
Embroidery to order for the trade in any quantity. 


K 


Zid 
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pant OF: 


Each Number contains Tuirry-two Pagers of read- 
ing,many fine Wood-cut Lllustrations,and one CoLorep 
Piars. A beautiful Garden Magazine, printed on ele- 
‘ant paper, and full of information. In English and 
rman. Price, $1 25 a year; Five cones, \ 
Vick’s Flower and Vegeta le Garden, 
50 cents in paper covers ; in elegant cloth covers, $1 00, 
Vicks Catalogue—300 [llustrations, a * cts. 
Address, AMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


Basket-Picked Teas, 


Warranted delicious,pure,and uncolored. Sample 3¢-]b. 
and 1-lb. packages by mail on receipt of 50c. or $1. Di- 
rect importations of J: and Chi Goods. 
BRIDAL PRESENTS in great variety. Great induce- 
ments to the Trade, Send for Circular. 

TSURU & CO., 38 Fulton St., New York. 

















Ladies, Make Your Own Lace! ! 


Mme. GURNEY & CO., 

711 Broadway, N.Y., and 172 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, 
Lace and Lace Pattern Mannfacturers, and Importers 
of Pure Linen (and Black Silk), Honiton 
and Point Braids, Purl Edge, &c. A 
splendid lot of Braids and Patterns of the newest de- 
signs just received. iM Send 3c. stamp for Sample 
and Illustrated Price-List. 

Pattern on 





NEW YORK SHOPPING 
House- 


Of for ladies and 


every description 
hold articles, thing, t 


and judgment. For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 











SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and anently all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without i the Skin. 


‘ 3, &e., Ladies 
may apply for particulars to Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 
3eth St. X. : A P Office hours from 10 to 4 daily. 
6e MIXED CARDS, with name and card case, 15c, 

H. CLAYTON & CO., Bristol, Conn. 














TO PREVENT THE HAIR FROM 












Falling Out, to encourage its growth, and to 
give it an attractive appearance, use Dr. 
Jayne's Hair Tonic. A useful toilet article, and a safe 
remedy for diseases of the scalp. 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


JUST RECEIVED 
A Large and Magniticent Assortment of Holiday 
Goods in Real Tortoise Shell, Ivory, and Jet for 
Ladies and Gentlemen, all at Manufacturer's 
Prices. Repairing neatly done. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 
The finest Stocks ever exhibited, for which Gold and 
Silver Medals were Awarded to us, 

The Marie Antoinette Switch unsurpassed 
for elegance and bpomerg dressed in twenty differ- 
ent Styles of the Latest Fashions. Made of all long 
hair, it can be arranged with the greatest of ease. 
Price $6 each, and upward. 

Ladies buying one will be taught, free of charge, 
how to arrange the same. 

Also the i ag Stock of Switches, Curls, Finger- 
puffs. Invisible Fronts for Young and Old in hand- 
some Designs retailed at lowest Wholesale Prices. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than any other 
ouse in the country. 

Invisible Human Hair Nets for the Front 
= the largest and best made, 20c. each; $2 per 

ozen. 

Combings made up in the most ms mtg mauner, 
roots all one way. Hair taken in exchange. Fe 

Acomplete Assortment of the choicest 

BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. : 
EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
OR CREME BLANCHE, + 
a Specialty. $1 per Box. 
NO MORE GRAY HAIR. ab 

“ Persian Khenna,” the Wonderful Hair Stainer from 
the lightest Blonde to the darkest Brown, warranted to 
be harmless. $1 50 7 Box. 

F. Coudray’s ‘‘ AURORA, OR GOLDEN FLUID,” 
for bleaching any dark color of hair a fine golden 
Blonde. $1 50 and $2 50 per Bottle 

Send for Illustrated Price-List. 


L. SHAW’S 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, N. Y. 


Just What Every Child Wants. 


THE EAGLE SOAP-BUBBLE TOY. 

. 800 Bubbles blown with- 
out refilling. Blows bub- 
bles singly or in long chains 
of 6ors, Airtight and can 
not slop over. 

Every Toy Warranted. 
4 Sold by all Toy Dealers. 
§ Mailed, postpaid, for 25c 
each, by 
E. W. BLISS, 
General Agent, 


84 tasdne st. | ny York. 
PRANG’S CHRISTMAS CARDS 


IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


PRANG’S NEW YEAR'S CARDS 


IN THE FAMILY. 


PRANG'S CHRISTMAS CARDS 


ON THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


PRANG’S NEW YEAR'S CARDS 


TO SEND TO YOUR FRIENDS. 


PRANG’S CHRISTMAS CARDS 


THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 


PRANG’S NEW YEAR'S CARDS 


PREFERRED IN EUROPE. 


PRANG’S CHRISTMAS CARDS 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS, 























@~ Our friends will find it to be to their own ad- 
vantage to buy of the dealers whenever possible. 
They can then make their own selection, and can get 
the Cards without loss of time. From places where 
there are no dealers, we shall be glad to receive orders 
direct. We have made up three assortments, at 25c., 
50c., and ¢1, any or all of which will be mailed, pre- 
paid, to any address on receipt of the amount. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art and Educational Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Patent PAPER LAP BOARD. 


SIZE, 24X36 INCHES. 
Yard Measure Attached. 













. x! 
somely finished and durable boards. 

They will not warp or spurt; ace much lighter 
and will outwear any wooden board. 


oe acniyy Union Bag & Paper Co.. Sole Agts. 
0h : 107 & 109 Lake St.,Cuicaco. 
Special discounts to Agents. Send for Circulars. 


UNSET RAYS DASHED THROUGH 
A LILY produce no more beautiful effect to the 
eye than a lady’s cheek softened and renewed by 


“TETLOW’S BLANC ILLUSION.” 


Not the pallor of death, — —— hideousness of 

the Rouge, nor the poisoned germ of the liquid wash 

to disfignre and destroy, but a harmless yet effective 

aid to nature in obscuring her blemishes, while nour- 

ishing and beautifying the skin. Price, 50 cents (in 
stage stamps or currency). 

HEN RY TETLOW, 122 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


THE COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Virtues confirmed by 12 years’ extensive practice. 
Permitted to refer to the following list of names: Hon. 
8. Field, Judge of U. 8. Supreme Court, and his accom- 
peg wife; Mrs. Hallit Kilburn; Judge Samuel 

mith, New York; Hon. Montgomery Blair; Ex-Gov- 
ernor Boreman, W. Va. ; Hon.Wm. D. Kelley; T. S. Ar- 
thur; Gen. Fitz Henry Warren, and many more of 
scarcely less note. Brochure, 140 pp., Mailed FREE. 
Das. STARKEY & PALEN, 1112 Girard St., Phila, Pa. 

ECORATE YOUR HOMES! Beautiful 
Hanging Southern Moss. 50 cent and $1 packages 
sent post . Miss A. M. LOOMIS, Canton, Miss. 








65 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, luc. L.C.COE & CO, Bristol,Conn, 
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EHRICHS’. 


WE HAVE MADE A SWEEPING PURCHASE OF 
EVERY REAL SEAL SACQUE OF ONE OF THE 
BEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS, AND 
ARE SO ENABLED TO OFFER THEM AT THE 
FOLLOWING WONDERFUL PRICES: 

REAL SEAL SACQUES at $87 50; worth fully $60. 

REAL SEAL SACQUES at $4250; worth fully $70. 

REAL SEAL SACQUES at $55 ; worth fully $75, 

REAL SEAL SACQUES, full 32 inches long, at $60, 
$65, +67 50, $70, and $75; the cheapest worth fully $100. 

REAL SEAL SACQUES at $80, $385, $90, $95, and $100 ; 
all fully 40 per cent, under value. 

MAGNIFICENT SEAL-SKIN SACQUES at $120, 
$135, and $150. 

LET NO LADY BUY A SEAL-SKIN SAC 
FORE EXAMINING THE 
OF OUR SACQUES. 
SOLD. NO MISREPRESENTATIONS ALLOWED 
AT OUR COUNTERS. 

GREAT SALE OF REAL SEAL MUFFS. 

800 REAL SEAL MUFFS, all good quality, perfectly 
ae richly trimmed, at $5 75, $6 25, it , $10, 
an e 

REAL SEAL SETS, Muffs and long Boas, at $15, 
$18, $20, $23, $26, $30, $35, and upward. 

KEAL MINK MUFFS, 4STRIPE, at $3 50, $9, 
$10 50, $12, $15, and upward. 

REAL MINK SETS, Muff and Boa, at $13, $15, 
$16 50, $13, $20, $22 50, $25, $30, $35, $40, and upward. 

BLACK RUSSIAN FOX SETS, at $3 90, $5, and $6 75. 

IMITATION SEAL SETS, at $3 82, $4 50, and $5 25 

BLACK FRENCH LYNX MUFFS, at $2 35,83 50, $4. 

300 IMITATION MINK MUFFS%, at $1 46. 

a MINK SETS, SATIN LINED, extra, 
a 


UE BE- 





Onur five Buildings are crowded with desirable in- 
ducements in fine Holiday Goods, Cloaks, Suits, Dress 
Goods, Hosiery, Gloves, Handkerchiefs, &., &c. 


EHRICHS’, 
287, 289, 291, 298, & 295 Eighth Avenue, 


between 24th and 25th Streets. 
_ Publishers of EHRICHS' “ Fashion Quarterly.” 


Health and Economy. 


LORD & TAYLOR. 


WATER-PROOF DOUBLE CORK-SOLED BOOTS 
FOR LADIES, MISSES, and CHILDREN, READY- 
MADE and TO ORDER, AT PRICES 20 PER CENT. 
LESS THAN ARE CHARGED ELSEWHERE. 

LADIES’ BEST QUALITY PEBBLE-GOAT BUT- 
TON BOOTS, WITH CORK SOLES, $4 50; KID OR 
CLOTH TOPS, FINE MOROCCO FOXINGS AND 
BOX-TOES, $6. 

LADIES’ SUPERIOR PEBBLE-GOAT BUTTON 
BOOTS, WITH DOUBLE SOLE, $3; SAME STYLE 
IN MISSES, $2 50. 

CHILDREN’S HAND-MADE SPRING-HEEL SHOES 
$1 60. 

LADIES’ NEW STYLE OF MATELASSE TOP 
BUTTON BOOTS, with PATENT-LEATHER FOX- 
INGS and LOUIS XV. HEELS, EQUALLY CHEAP. 

A VARIETY OF LADIES’ SANDAL BOOTS AND 
SHOES for EVENING WEAR, and GENTLEMEN’S 
FANCY SLIPPERS, SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY 
PRESENTS, at PRICES that DEFY COMPETITION. 


LORD & TAYLOR 


BROADWAY AND TWENTIETH ST. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


INITIAL, LAWN, and EMBROIDERED HAND- 
KERCHIEFS, BOWS, TIES, SASHES, &. MADE- 
UP LACE ARTICLES in Great Variety. VIENNA 
LEATHER and FANCY GOODS. ALSO, TRIM- 
MINGS AND FRINGES of Every Description 

AT VERY REASONABLE PRICES. 


MILLER & GRANT, No. 879 Broadway, N.Y. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


Our out-of-town customers will find it greatly to 
their advantage to send to us for samples. 




















We are now reducing Stock preparatory to our Semi- 
Annual Inventory, and will offer great bargains in every 
Department. 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Furs, Shoes, Millinery, &c. 


Catalogues promptly furnished, and Orders by Mail 
carefully attended to. 


db WORLD'S MODEL MAGAZINE. 
Everybody astonished with the grand combinati 








1877 JONES 1840 


HOLIDAYS. 


Choicest novelties; five floors of this extensive es- 
tablishment, all replete with newest and most stylish 
goods, at unprecedented low prices. 








DRESS GOODS. A BOYS’ SUITS. 
SACQUES. oa vo MILLINERY. 
SUITS. o 0 Fanoy Goops. 
= Oo — 
SHAWLS. O HOSIERY. 
FURS. O OO Laozs. 
Oo O 
Oo Oo 
oO o 
es) o 
x x 








— | 
| 
Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue | 


AND 





| 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 
{ - 


, JONES .* 
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SHOES. () 0 SILKS. 
RIBBONS. “0 ‘O CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR o” pomssrics. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O AO CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. \srouseturnishing Goods. 





Fancy Goods,Toys, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, 
and a large assortment of general Housefurnishing 
Goods. Stock all Newly Imported for the Holidays, 
and will average 30 per cent. below ordinary prices. 


comamtaeaglipmesnintias 
(ter Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
peceees attention. Samples and Cata- 
ogues sent free. 
JONES. 


JORNSON BROS, & 0 


WHOLESALE HOUSE, 
495 Broadway. 
RETAIL HOUSE, 
34 & 36 East 14th St., 


UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 


Importers and Dealers in 
FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS. 
Have always on hand the very latest and 
most elegant novelties in 
FRENCH TRIMMED HATS & BONNETS. 
FRENCH FLOWERS and FEATHERS. 
GARNITURES for BRIDAL and EVENING 
WEAR. 

RIBBONS, SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, 
PLUSHES. 

REAL and IMITATION LACES AND 
LACE GOODS. 

DRESS and CLOAK TRIMMINGS, in any 
design, to match any material, made 
to order at short notice. 
LADIE®S’ and CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, FANCY GOODS, &c. 


8th Ave., corner 19th St. 





Country Orders Solicited. Samples and 
Information sent on application. Prompt 
attention and satisfaction guaranteed in all 
cases. 


James Metreery & C0, 


BROADWAY & 11th St. 


Dressmaking, Department 


Ladies’ Suits and Cloaks, 
Evening Dresses, &c., 
IN LARGE VARIETY. 
Orders received and filled promptly at reasonable rates. 


MILLINERY. 


A Choice Selection of 


Imported Novelties. 
FURS. 


Seal-Skin Sacques, Fur-Lined 
Sacques, Wraps, Circulars, 
&ec., &c. 


CRAPE 


MADE WATER-PROOF by Surrver’s 
Patent Process. OLD CRAPE, Veils, Bonnets, Q 
Lace Shawls, D: and Sacques—no matter 
how faded or shabby in appearance—resTorED 
TO THEIR ORIGINAL LUSTRE, and warranted to 
withstand Water, Dampness, or Sea 

r. No garment need be taken apart to be ry 
refinished. Orders by mail promptly attended 

Oo to. SHRIVER & CO., Domestic Build- 3 | 
ing, Broadway and 1 4th St., N. ¥. 


CRAPE 











of literary excellence and artistic beauty. See the en- 
larged and splendid January number of DEMOREST’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE, price 25 cents, post free. 
Yearly $3, with the splendid oil pictures *“‘ Rock of 
Ages” and “ Christian Sharity,” asa premium. Address 

. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 17 Kast 14th St., N. Y. 


Flowered, diamond, egg, and tinted Bristol 
Cards, with your name neatly printed on them, 
all for 10c, STAR & CO., Northford, Conn. 








THE NEW COSMETIC MASK 
Removes Blemishes and Beautifies the Complexion. 
Send for Circular to Mme. LA FRANC,571 B’way, N.Y. 


RENCH Stamping Patterns. F. Bapovurgav, 
removed to 874 Bowery, N. ¥. Send for Circular. 


‘Rep , &c., with name on, 
BRO ., Clintonville, Conn. 


» Fine Cards, Damask. 0 
13 cts. CLINTON 











& Barto 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE ELECTRO 


SILVER PLATE 


ARE NOW OFFERING FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS 


A LARGE NUMBER OF 


New Designs of Table Ware, 


SUCH AS 
Dinner, Tea, and Water Sets, 
Iee Pitchers, Fruit 
and Cake Baskets, 
Knives, Forks, Spoons, &e, 


ALSO 


Ornamental Pieces, 


SUCH AS 
Vases, Jewel-Boxes, 
Card Stands and Cases, - 
Toilet Sets, Statuettes, &e. 


686 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS, 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


Special reduction in all our twenty-four departments. 
TOYS. 

A Large Selection of Choice Toys and Useful Holiday 
Articles, at low prices—Dolls, Baby-Shows, Steam- 
Engines, Drums, Flutes, in fact an endless variety to 
select from. 





LKS, 
“ Guinet’s” Best Satin-face Black Silks: 
No.1. $ 95% formerly $1 20. 
~~ a 003 ~ 1 35. 


2 3 
“3 hea; * 1 55. 

50 Pieces ‘‘Bellons” and Ponson, Superior Quality, 
reduced to $1 35, $1 55, $1 65, $1 75; Superior Finish, 
Rich Black Color. 

2 Cases Fancy Silks at 40c. 

150 Pieces Colored Silks, New Shades, at 50c., T5c., 
89c., 95c., $1, to $1 50; less than Cost of Importation. 

500 Rich Matelasse Cloth Cloaks, $6 90, $7 25, $8 25, 
$8 75, $9 50, $10 75, $12 50, $13 75, $15 50, $18, to $35. 

150 Beaver Cloth Cloaks, at $1 95 to $25; not the Cost 
of Material. 

Ladies’ Suits less than half price to close. 

Furs and Lace Curtains at low prices. 

Real Laces are reduced. 

French Lace from 20c. per yard. 

Made-up Lace Goods, Handkerchiefs, Notions, Gloves, 
Gimps, Fringes, &c., are all reduced this week. 

Corsets, 50c., 15c., 98c., $1, $1 20, $1 30; redaced 35 


per cent. 
DRESS GOODS. 

1000 Dress Patterns, 20 to 25 yards, at $2 50, $2 75, $3 25, 
$3 50, $3 75, $450; to close an entire line. 

50 Cases Bourette Cloth, 25c. to $1 25 per yard. 

= Pieces Popular Dress Goods, at 8c., 10c., 123¢c., 

5c., up. 

150 Hooks Lupin’s Black French Cashmere, 50c., 70c., 
80c., 85c., 90c., to $1 50. 

Send for Samples. Goods sent to all parts. Prompt- 
ness and satisfaction guaranteed. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 
183, 185, 187 KRighth Avenue, N.Y. 








OUR FALL STOCK OF GOODS FOR INFANTS’ 
and Children's Wear is now ready. Complete Ward- 
robes for $65, and single articles equally low. 


BABY 


Baskets furnished complete, $9, and unfurnished for $5. 
Fine Nainsook Dresses from $2 25 upward. Suits and 
Sacques made of the best materials and well put to- 
gether. Baby’s Lace Bonnets and Caps a specialty. 
Ladies’ own materials made up 


AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, between 19th and 20th Sts. 











gg ot pen Parchment Patterns for ee 
Send for Circular. A. Bernarp, 411 Canal St.,N.Y, 





95 NEW YEAR CARDS, with name, 20c. 25 
Extra Mixed, 10c. Geo. 1. Reed & Co.,Nassau,N. Y. 





STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANCS. 


In order to protect the public against imposition, 
and as a rebuke to unscrupulous advertisers, the 
Judges on Pianos at the Centennial Exhibition, Phila- 
delphia, 1876 (in addition to the two awards—one for 
the best pianos, and the other for the best janoforte 
material—decreed to Steinway & Sons by the United 
States Centennial Commission), have given to Stein- 
way & Sons the following 

CERTIFICATE: 

“This is to certify that the pianofortes of 
Messrs. Steinway & Sons, comprising Concert and Par- 
lor Grand, Square, and Upright, exhibited by them at 
the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876, pre- 
sented the greatest totality of excellent qualities and nov- 
elty of construction, and in all points of excellence they 
received our highest average of points, and accordingly 
our unanimous opinion concedes to Messrs, Steinway & 
Sons’ ‘ Highest degree of excellence in all their styles.*” 

Extracts made and copied from the Note-books of 
the examining Judges, duly certified by them, reveal 
the significant fact that their ratings on each and every 
style of pianofortes exhibited by Steinway & Sons 
were far above all other competing exhibitors, and 
reached a 

GRAND TOTAL AVERAGE OF 
95% OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96. 
G2” The next highest exhibitor's average only 
90% OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96. 
The above certificates can be seen at our Warerooms. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
WAREROOMS-—STEINWAY HALL, 
109 and 111 E. 14th St.. N.Y. 


& Lal. 


GREAT CLEARING SULE 


OF 


BLACK SILKS! 


OUR JOBBING TRADE IN THESE GOODS BE- 
ING OVER FOR THE SEASON, WE HAVE DE- 
TERMINED TO MAKE A REGULAR CLEARING 
SALE AT RETAIL OF THE RESIDUE OF OUR 
WHOLESALE STOCK. 

THE ENTIRE STOCK WAS TRANSFERRED 
FROM THE WHOLESALE TO RETAIL ON WED- 
NESDAY, FRIDAY, AND SATURDAY, NOV. 23 
AND 30, AND DEC, 1. 

SALE TO COMMENCE MONDAY MORNING, 
DEC. 3, AND CONTINUE UNTIL ALL CLOSED 
OUT. PRICES FULLY 50 CENTS TO $2 A YARD 
LESS THAN OUR REGULAR RETAIL STOCK. 








FOR A LONG PERIOD WE HAVE LED 
THE TRADE IN LOW PRICES; AT THIS, 
OUR CLEARING SALE, WE INTEND TO SUR- 
PASS ANYTHING THAT HAS EVER BEEN 
HEARD OF SINCE THE MANUFACTURE AND 
SALE OF SILKS, 

WE GIVE A SPECIAL INVITATION TO ALL 
BUYERS TO EXAMINE THESE GOODS, 
WITHOUT BEING THE LEAST IMPORTUNED 
TO PURCHASE, ASSURING THEM OF THE FACT 
THAT THEY WILL NOT HAVE THE SAME 
OPPORTUNITY DURING THE NEXT DE- 
CADE TO PURCHASE CHOICE GOODS AT 
THE PRICES WE INTEND TO CLOSE THEM AT. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
“WoW To MAKE TAGE, 


250 Illustrations, with Samples and Price-List, 50c., 
post free. How to Work Crewel, 25c. How 
to Work Embroidery, 25c. How to ac- 
quire the art of Poonah Painting, 25c. 

Mime. GURNEY & CO., 
711 Broadway, N. ¥., & 
172 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
79 Every Purchaser of +* How to make Lace,” will 
receive a Handsome Pattern on Linen. 


9 CARDS, 25 styles, 10c. ; or, 20 Chromo Cards, 
20c., with name J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 


Qe PATTERNS.— Circulars free, 
or Stamprp Sampves of 100 designs for 10c. 
BENTLEY BROS., 192 Walker Street, N. Y. 


9 5 Fun Cards,10c. 20 Comic Devil Cards,13c. 20 Trans- 
#” parent, 13c. Outfit 10c. Seavy Bros., Northford, Ct. 

















T OMES in West Virginia cheap. Send stamp for 
circular to J. H. BRISTOR, Martinsburg, W. Va. 








5 ELEGANT CARDS,name in gold,silver,or jet, 
10c. G. A. Spaine & Co., E. Wallingford, Conn. 


en Harvest for Agents. We send free 
our new 40-page illustrated Jewelry and 
Watch Catalogue, with instructions how 
to make money. Address M. Cronegh 
& Co., Philadelphia,or Milwaukee, Wis. 








4 Very Best, Latest Styie Cards, no 2 alike, with 
name, 10c. STAR CARD CO., Clintonville, tonn. 


DATION —Full and Complete In- 


POTTE RY D ECORATION * structions, with Illustra- 


tions, for Decorating Porrery., Any one can learn. 
Price in Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 50c. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price, by 8. W. Titton & Co., Pubs., Boston, Mass. 











BPE g 120255. tilt 


Se. STAM 
POSTER & CO., Cineinnaci. 0. 





4 


EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 


TAMPING Perforated Patterns. A. Tassery, Succ’r 
to E. Bavourgat, 215 6th St., N.Y. Send for circular. 


LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 18c.; or 40 in 
case 13c. Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Bristol,Conn. 
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AN INDIGNANT MOTHER. 
Mrs. M‘Fappen. “Do yez mind, Mrs. O’ Flynn, me axin’ yez a civil question ?’ 
Mrs. O’Frynnw. “ Faith an’ I don't.” 
Mrs. M‘Fappen. “Well, thin, be jabers, did yez iver see the likes of such a 
swate Baby? An’ it’s the truth I'm tellin’ yez, Mrs. O’F lynn, whin I say the divil of 
a Prize did it get at the Baby Show. It’s chates they be, the hull of ’em!” 


FACETIZ. 
A Farmer a short time since, after he had been paid a check, presented 


it at. the bank for payment. He was told it would be necessary for him 
to indorse his name on the back of the check before receiving the money. 













Fronence. “I have news for 
Burton has got the command of the S; 
TELLA, * And who on earth is Hi Burton ?” 
Frorenor. “Who! Why, you were dying for him 
when he sailed, two years 3 
Estria. * Two years! y dear girl, one dies a 
great many times in two years.” 


you, dear; H 
pitfire” 


> 

An old lady from one of the rural districts aston- 
ished a shop-keeper a few days ago by inquiring if he 
had any “‘yaller developments sich as they did up 
letters in.” ; 

VARIOUS HEIGHTS. 
New Versions. 

Tue Heicutr or Generostry—Giving up tobacco 
for a whole year, and buying your vinegary old aunt 
a seal-skin jacket with the saved money. 

Tur Hereut or Impvpence—Asking an acquaint- 
ance to dine at Delmonico’s, and borrowing the mon- 
ey of him to pay for both your dinners. 

Tue Heicut or Drrsomanta—Drinking hot whis- 
key and water for breakfast. 

Tux Heient or Apsence or Mrixp—Writin 
anonymous letter, and adding your name an 
dress. 

Tur Hereut or Cutrvatry—Offering your arm toa 
tipsy old fish-woman, and escorting her home. 

oe 


an 
ad- 


So-Lacuna.—“ I’ve come to stay,” was the corset- 
maker's very proper announcement when she settled 
in a country village. 


a ae 
When a young pastor, two months in arrears on 
his board bill, sees his landlady with a vinegar-like 
expression seated in the front pew, it can’t be ex- 
pected that his sermon will possess that eloquence 
which springs only from a mind unembarrassed by 
earthly cares, : 
A gentleman of Chicago thought of having a tele- 
hone put into his house, so as to enable him .to 
old sweet converse with his business partner, but 
his aged mother protested earnestly against it. 
“ Robert,” she said, ‘‘ if you bring one of those dread- 
ful things in here, I'll never close my eyes for fear 
it may break out and sweep us all into eternity, and 
us not a bit the wiser.” 


He tried to persuade her that it was an innocuous instru- 
ment, but she said, “‘ No, no; look at the thousands and mill- 


ions of poor Hindoos it killed last fall.” 


“ Why,” replied he, “ that wasn’t a telephone—that was a typhoon.” 
But the old lady lowered her glasses, and looking at him over the rims 
thereof, said that he could not fool her—that she might not know much, 
perhaps, but she did know that the typhoon was the President of Japan. 
‘he gentleman has given it up as a hopeless case, 





viet 
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AN OVERDOSE OF CORDIALITY. , 
Potite Puysictan (to suffering patient). “My dear Sir, I wish you a Merry 


Christmas.” 


where the nights are six months long! 


mother’s one.” 


pacer. APE 
Traouer. “ What is the meaning of ‘ hypocrite ?’” 
Littir Grr. “ Please, 'm, I don’t know; but the neighbors say my 


eee oem anemed . 
In the course of conversation at a literary club, allusion was made to a 


Harry Country.—Greenland has no cats. Imagine cats in a country 


member more remarkable 






















me to indorse any thing. 
I’ve got caught that way be- 
fore.” It was explained to y 
him that this was a rule of (/) 
all banks, that where a check aA, 
We 


was made to a man’s order §f iL 
» 
1I4 y 
VA! ACh 
We WAS 7, 


Ny 









“No, you don’t!” he ex- 
v7 =. Te 
my ; 


claimed; “‘you don’t get 








A 





(ts 








it was necessary for him to 
indorge it before receiving 
the money. “I can’t help 
that,” said the still obdurate 
customer; “‘ I've vowed nev- 
er to indorse another thing, 
and I won't.” All argu- 
ments were Jost on him, 
and it finally resulted in his 
returning the check to the 
maker of it, and receiving 
the cash from him. 
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REFINEMENTS. 


“ Here is a jack—beg par- 
don, a John-towel.” 

A sort of thingam-Rob- 
ae or Walter-you-may-call- 
t.” 

“T intend to plant a row 
of Henry-cot beans.” 

“Have you ever been to 
Portland William ?” 

** This memorial is a very 
James-crack affair.” 

**Tncomprehenaibility’ is 
a Marysyliable.” 

** He had been quite a Ben- 
jamin-factor to me.” 

“ Never talk of people by 
their Nicholas-names.” 

“The negro played upon 
a ban-Joseph.” 

** He looks as ghostly aa a 
spectre or phan-Thomas.” 

“T want a little Patrick 
of butter.” 

“Wipe your feet npon the 
Matthew.” 

“TI was so ill I thought I 
should have Diana’d.” 

**T never will Susan to you 
for mercy.” 














Me aa: 
During the recent exciting Why) i —— 
debates in the French As- a 
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for brilliancy than principle, 

‘iven to borrowing money, 

ut above the weakness of 
returning it. 

“ And yet,” said a miserly 
old member, “I once lent 
him ten dollars, and he re- 
turned it.” 

“Never!” exclaimed one 
of the listeners, “ You— 
once—lent that man—ten 
dollars? Why, that is his- 
tory !” 

“Not history, for it does 
not repeat itself, at all 
events,” was the reply. 

—_——_~———_ 





































em seem 

be putting forth much ef- 
fort till it was discovered 
that an alligator had struck 
aut from shore as a com- 
petitor, and then—well, ev- 
ery man did his best to keep 
the alligator from carrying 
off the stakes.” 


————— 

He had been telling her 
about his troubles, and how 
every thing seemed against 
him—rheumatism, the wick- 
ed world, and so forth— 
when she, like the brave 

rl she was, broke out 
*You must be very fond 
of living upon frogs, Mr. 
































Paine.” 

bef Frogs 7” questioned he, 
“Why frogs ?” 

“Oh, because,” replied 


the heartless miss, “ you arc 
such a croaker !” 
—_>——_——_ 

The Danube is known as 
the ‘moat of Constantino- 
ple.” It is, in fact, the mote 
that Russia hus in her eye. 

er 












Curran was one day en- 





sembly, two of the Depu- 
ties, of opposite opinions, 
met in one of the refresh- 
ment-rooms, 

“You are an excellent 
trimmer,” exclaimed the senior Deputy, addressing the other ; 
are not a true Republican.” 

“ Nota good Republican, Sir! Iam so good a Republican that if I could | 
be King of France to-morrow, I would—ah! I would think twice before | 
accepting the honor.” 










“but you | 
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CHRISTMAS SOUTH. 
“A WATCHED PoT NEVER BOILS."’ 









back o 
ladies hee J to reach down to their toes for their pock- 
et-handkerchi 


barbers’ 
ny Fay n will be much worn for mantles. It is fw ong 
that t 


CHRISTMAS FOREBODINGS. 
“‘Cominc Events CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE.” 


At the Duke of Norfolk’s — they should have played % 
he Wedding,” there were so many Hastings to that w 
——_—_—_——_—— 


ding. 


A Curpisu Icnornance.— History repeats itself,” I heard my father say 
when I was a school-boy, and I accordingly left my dates unlearn- 
ed. 
master and myself warned me that whatever history 
might do on its own account, I had better be prepared 
to repeat it, just as I did my geography and grammar. 


Next morning the relations between the school- 


RATE Sinn Hein 
A judge gives the following recommendation : ‘ Al- 


ways speak well of the dead, and once in a while say a 
good word for the living if you have the time.” 


ciettetlchippheeanis 
THE PRIZE OX—A FINISHING TOUCH. 
Patron. “Oh, the hanimal be all right; but, I say, 


can’t ye put me a-’oldin’ of ‘is ’ed, an’ the missis a-feedin’ 
im ? an’ our Billy moight be on ‘is back, an’ Hiserbeller 
an’ Mary Hann a-lookin’ on; an’ while yer ‘and’s in, © 
ye moight chuck in the twins. What’s a dab o’ paint 
more or less ?” 


[Animal painter collapses. 


_—_—_>—— 
THE NEW LOVE-KNOT. 
yusep. “ But why, dear, did you throw over Percy 


for Harold ? 


Dear. ‘ Well, you see, H blends with my initials, and 


makes such a much nicer monogram. 


> —_— 
Tus sest Winter Crum-rets—Robin-redbreasis. 
——————_——— 


WINTER FASHIONS. 
Dresses will be worn long, especially among the poor- 


er classes, 


The pockets on ladies’ mantles will be worn at the 
t 


e shoulders. This will avoid the necessity of 


efs as at present. 
There will be gftat variety in the trimming of bon- 


nets; currants and cherries and pine-apples and man- 
gel-wurzels will not remain in after this month. 
ed lions and tigers and elephants will be most fashion- 
able, and large orders have been given to the naturalists. 


Stuff- 


Ear-rings will be superseded by skewers, swords, and 


les. These will be mostly of silver. 


is fashion will check the progress of hydrophobia. 


A great improvement in ladies’ Ulsters is also an- 


nounced. The pattern is registered, and is called “‘ the 
Simplissimus.” It consists of an ordinary blanket with 
a hole for the head and two for the arms. 


Haste to 
Curran inte 


he was fitter for the steeple.” 


AN 








that the case under discussion involved a 
sed with, “I can refer your lordship to a high authority 
behind me, who was once intended for the Church, though in my opinion 


a 
“ 
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ASS 








£ ed in a case in which he 
ad for a colleague a re- 
markably tall and slender 
oa. who had orig- 

nally intended to take or- 
ders. The judge observing 
uestion of ecclesiastical law, 
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CHRISTMAS-EVE. 
Turkey Butcuer. “ Boarding-house? 


Oh yes, mum. 
want—a good holler one that ‘Il hold plenty of Stuffing.” 






I know just what you 
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(Continued from Supplement, Vol. X., No. 52, p. 836.) 
MY LADY’S MONEY: 
AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF, AYOUNG GIRL, 
RELMSRD! BY ; : 
WILKIE’ COLLINS. 





PERSONS OF THE STORY. 
WOMEN. 
Lavy Lyptarp (Widow of Lord Lydiard). 
Isanet Mitier (her adopted Daughter). 
Miss Pinx (of South Morden). ? 
Tus Hon. Mrs. DeumspiApE (Sister of the Hon. Alfred 
Hardyman). eT oR 


Tur Hon. Avrrep:HarpyMan (of the Stud Farm). 

Mr. Feurx Swererstr (Lady Lydiard’s Nephew). 

Rosert Moopy (Lady Lydiard’s Factotum). 

Mr. Troy (Lady Lydiard’s Lawyer). 

Op Suaron (in the By-ways of Legal Bohemia). 
ANIMAL. 

Tomiz (Lady Lydiard’s Dog). 


PART THE FIRST. 
THE DISAPPEARANCE. 





CHAPTER VIL—( Continued.) 


Sue knelt as she picked up the pocket-book, 
and raised her playfellow of happier days to take 
her leave of him. As the dog put his paws on 
her shoulders, returning her caress, her first tears 
fell. ‘Foolish of me,” she said, faintly, “to ery 
over a dog. I can’t help it. Good-by, Tommie !” 

Putting him away from her gently, she walked 
toward the door. The dog instantly followed. She 
put him away from her, for the second time, and 
left him. He was not to be denied; he followed 
her again, and took the skirt of her dress in his 
teeth, as if to hold her back. Robert forced the 
dog, growling and resisting with all his might, to 
let go of the dress. “Don’t be rough with him,” 
said Isabel. “Put him on her ladyship’s lap; 
he will be quieter there.” Robert obeyed. He 
whispered to Lady Lydiard as she received the 
dog: she seemed to be still incapable of speak- 
ing—she bowed her head in silent assent. Rob- 
ert hurried back to Isabel before she had passed 
the door. “Not alone!” he said, ‘entreatingly. 
“Her ladyship permits it, Isabel, Let me see you 
safe to your aunt’s house.” 

Isabel looked at him, felt for him, and yielded. 

“ Yes,” she answered, softly ; “to make amends 
for what I said to you when I was thoughtless 
and happy.” She waited a little to compose 
herself before she spoke her few farewell words 
to Lady Lydiard. ‘“ Good-by, my lady. Your 
kindness has not been thrown away on an un- 
grateful girl. I love you, and thank you, with 
all my heart.” 

Lady Lydiard rose, placing the dog on the 
chair as she left it. She seemed to have grown 
older by years, instead of by minutes, in the short 
interval that had passed since she had hidden 
her face from view. “I can’t bear it!” she 
cried, in husky, broken tones. “Isabel! Isabel! 
I forbid you to leave me!” 

But one person present could venture to resist 
her. That person was Mr. Troy—and Mr. Troy 
knew it. 

“Control yourself,” he said to her in a whis- 
per. “The girl is doing what is best and most 
becoming in her position, and is doing it with 
a patience and courage wonderful to see. She 
places herself under the protection of her near- 
est relative until her character is vindicated and 
her position in your house is once more beyond a 
doubt. Is this a time to throw obstacles in her 
way? Be worthy of yourself, Lady Lydiard, 
and think of the day when she will return to 
you without the breath of a suspicion to rest on 





There was no disputing with him—he was too 
plainly in the right. Lady Lydiard submitted ; 
she concealed the torture that her own resolution 
inflicted on her with an endurance which was in- 
deed worthy of herself. Taking Isabel in her 
arms, she kissed her in a passion of sorrow and 
love. “My poor dear! My own sweet girl! 
don’t suppose that this is a parting kiss! I shall 
see you again—often and often I shall see you 
again at your aunt’s.” Ata sign from Mr. Troy, 
Robert took Isabel’s arm in his and led her away. 
Tommie, watching her from his chair, lifted his 
little white muzzle as his playfellow looked back 
on passing the doorway. The long, melancholy 
farewell howl of the dog was the last sound Isa- 
bel Miller heard as she left the house. 





PART THE SECOND. 
THE DISCOVERY. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

On the day after Isabel left Lady Lydiard’s 
house, Mr. Troy set forth for the Head Office in 
Whitehall to consult the police on the question 
of the missing money. He had previously sent 
information of the robbery to the Bank of En- 
gland, and had also advertised the loss in the 
daily newspapers. 

The air was so pleasant, and the sun was so 
bright, that he determined on proceeding to his 
destination on foot. He was hardly out of sight 
of his own offices when he was overtaken by a 
friend, who was also walking in the direction of 
Whitehall. This gentleman was a person of 
considerable worldly wisdom and experience; he 
had been officially associated with cases of strik- 
ing and notorious crime, in which government 
had lent its assistance to discover and punish the 
criminals. The opinion of a person in this posi- 
tion might be of the greatest value to Mr. Troy, 
whose practice as a solicitor had thus far never 
brought him iuto collision with thieves and mys- 
teries, He accordingly decided, in Isabel’s inter- 





ests, on confiding to his friend the nature of his 
errand to the police. Concealing the names, but 
concealing nothing else, he described what had 
happened on the previous day at Lady Lydiard’s 
house; and then put the question plainly to his 
companion, 

“ What would you do in my place?” 

“Tn your place,” his friend answered, quietly, 
“T should not waste time and money in consult- 
ing the police.” 

“Not consult the police!” exclaimed Mr. Troy, 
in amazement. “Surely I have not made myself 
understood? I am going to the Head Office, 
and I have got a letter of introduction to the 
chief inspector in the detective department. I 
am afraid I omitted to mention that.” 

“Tt doesn’t make any difference,” proceeded 
the other, as coolly as ever. ‘“ You have asked 
for my advice, and I give you my advice. Tear 
up your letter of introduction, and don’t stir a 
step further in the direction of Whitehall.” 

Mr. Troy began to understand. “You don’t 
believe in the detective police?” he said. 

“Who can believe in them, who reads the 
newspapers and remembers what he reads ?” his 
friend rejoined. “Fortunately for the detective 
department, the public in general forgets what it 

Go to your club, and look at the criminal 
history of our own time recorded in the newspa- 
pers. Every crime is more or less a mystery. 
You will see that the mysteries which the police 
discover are, almost without exception, mysteries 
made penetrable by the commonest capacity, 
through the extraordinary stupidity exhibited in 
the means taken to hide the crime. On the oth- 
er hand, let the guilty man or woman be a reso- 
lute and intelligent person, capable of setting his 
(or her) wits fairly against the wits of the police 
—in other words, let the mystery really de a mys- 
tery—and cite me a case if you can (a really dif- 
ficult and perplexing case) in which the criminal 
has not escaped. Mind, I don’t charge the po- 
lice with neglecting their work. No doubt they 
do their best, and take the greatest pains in fol- 
lowing the routine to which they have been train- 
ed. It is their misfortune, not their fault, that 
there is no man of superior intelligence among 
them—I mean no man who is capable, in great 
emergencies, of p g himself above conven- 
tional methods, and following a new way of his 
own. There have been such men in the police— 
men naturally endowed with that faculty of men- 
tal analysis which can decompose a mystery, re- 
solve it into its component parts, and find the 
clew at the bottom, no matter how remote from 
ordinary observation it may be. But those men 
have died or have retired. One of them would 
have been invaluable to you in the case you have 
just mentioned to me. As things are, unless you 
are wrong in believing in the young lady’s inno- 
cence, the person who has stolen that bank-note 
will be no easy person to find. In my opinion, 
there is only one man now in London who is like- 
ly to be of the slightest assistance to you, and 
he is not in the police.” 

“Who is he?” asked Mr. Troy. 

“ An old rogue, who wag once in your branch 
of the legal profession,” the friend answered. 
“You may, perhaps, remember the man; they 
call him ‘Old Sharon.’ ” 

“What! the scoundrel who was struck off the 
roll of attorneys years since? Is he still alive ?” 

“ Alive and prospering. He lives in a court or 
a lane running out of Long-acre, and he offers 
advice to persons interested in recovering miss- 
ing objects of any sort. Whether you have lost 
your wife or lost your cigar-case, Old Sharon is 
equally useful to you. He has an inbred canaci- 
ty for reading the riddle the right way in cases 
of mystery, great or small. In short, he possess- 
es exactly that analytical faculty to which I al- 
luded just now. I have his address at my office, 
if you think it worth while to try him.” 

“Who can trust such a man?” Mr. Troy ob- 
jected. “ He would be sure to deceive me.” 

“You are entirely mistaken. Since he was 
struck off the rolls Old Sharon has discovered 
that the straight way is, on the whole, the best 
way, even in a man’s own interests. His con- 
sultation fee is a guinea; and he gives a signed 
estimate beforehand for any supplementary ex- 
penses that may follow. I can tell you (this is, 
of course, strictly between ourselves) that the au- 
thorities at my office took his advice in a gov- 
ernment case that puzzled the police. We ap- 
proached him, of course, through persons who 
were to be trusted to represent us without be- 
traying the source from which their instructions 
were derived, and we found the old rascal’s ad- 
vice well worth paying for. It is quite likely 
that he may not succeed so well in your case. 
Try the police, by all means; and if they fail, 
why, there is Sharon as a last resource.” 

This arrangement c nded itself to Mr. 
Troy's professional caution. He went on to 
Whitehall, and he tried the detective police. 
They at once adopted the obvious conclusion to 
persons of ordinary capacity—the conclusion that 
Isabel was the thief. 

Acting on this conviction, the authorities sent 
an experienced woman from the office to Lady 
Lydiard’s house to examine the poor girl’s clothes 
and ornaments before they were packed up and 
sent after her to her aunt’s. The search led to 
nothing. The only objects of any value that were 
discovered had been presents from Lady Lydiard. 
No jewellers’ or milliners’ bills were among the 
papers found in her desk. Not a sign of secret 
extravagance in dress was to be seen any where. 
Defeated so far, the police proposed next to have 
Isabel privately watched. There might be a prod- 
igal lover somewhere in the background, with 
ruin staring him in the face unless he could 
raise five hundred pounds. Lady Lydiard (who 
had only consented to the search under stress of 
persuasive argument from Mr. Troy) resented 
this ingenious idea as an insult. She declared 
that if Isabel was watched, the girl should know 








of it instantly from her own lips, The police 


listened with perfect resignation and decorum, 
and politely shifted their ground. A certain sus- 
picion (they remarked) always rested in cases of 
this sort on the servants. Would her ladyship 
object to private inquiries into the characters 
and proceedings of the servants? Her ladyshio 
instantly objected, in the most positive terms. 
Thereupon the “ inspector” asked for a minute’s 
private conversation with Mr. Troy. “The thief 
is certainly a member of Lady Lydiard’s house- 
hold,” this functionary remarked, in his politely 
positive way. “If her ladyship persists in refus- 
ing to let us make the necessary inquiries, our 
hands are tied, and the case comes to an end 
through no fault of ours. If her ladyship changes 
her mind, perhaps you will drop me a line, Sir, to 
that effect. Good-morning.” 

So the experiment of consulting the police 
came to an untimely end. The one result ob- 
tained was the expression of purblind opinion by 
the authorities of the detective department, which 
pointed at Isabel, or at one of the servants, as 
the undiscovered thief. Thinking the matter 
over in the retirement of his own office, and not 
forgetting his promise to Isabel to leave no means 
untried of establishing her innocence, Mr. Troy 
could see but one alternative left to him. He 
took up his pen and wrote to his friend at the 
government office. There was nothing for it 
now but to run the risk, and try Old on. 





CHAPTER IX. 


Tue next day, Mr. Troy (taking Robert Moody 
with him as a valuable witness) rang the bell at 
the mean and dirty lodging-house in which Old 
Sharon received the clients who stood in need of 
his advice. 

They were led up stairs to a back-room on the 
second floor of the house. Entering the room, 
they discovered through a thick cloud of tobacco 
smoke a small, fat, bald-headed, dirty old man 
in an arm-chair, robed in a tattered flannel dress- 
ing-gown, with a short pipe in his mouth, a pug- 
dog on his lap, and a French novel in his hands, 

“Ts it business?” asked Old Sharon, speaking 
in a hoarse, asthmatical voice, and fixing a pair 
of bright, shameless black eyes attentively on the 
two visitors. 

“Tt ts business,” Mr. Troy answered, looking at 
the old rogue who had disgraced an honorable 
profession as he might have looked at a reptile 
which had just risen rampant at his feet. “ What 
is your fee for a consultation ?” 

“You give me a guinea and I'll give you half 
an hour.” With this reply Old Sharon held out 
his unwashed hand across the rickety ink-splash- 
ed table at which he was sitting. 

Mr. Troy would not have touched him with the 
tips of his own fingers for a thousand pounds. 
He laid the guinea on the table. 

Old Sharon burst into a fierce laugh—a laugh 
strangely accompanied by a frowning contraction 
of his eyebrows and a frightful exhibition of the 
whole inside of his mouth. “I’m not clean 
enough for you, eh?” he said, with an appear- 
ance of being very much amused. “There’s a 
dirty old man described in this book that is a lit- 
tle like me.” He held up his French novel. 
“Have you read it? A capital story—well put 
together. Ah, you haven’t read it? You have 
got a pleasure to come. I say, do you mind to- 
bacco smoke? I think faster while I smoke— 
that’s all.” 

Mr. Troy’s respectable hand waved a silent per- 
mission to smoke, given under dignified protest. 

“ All right,” said Old Sharon. “ Now, get on.” 

He laid himself back in his chair and puffed 
out his smoke, with eyes lazily half closed, like 
the eyes of the pug-dog on his lap. At that mo- 
ment, indeed, there was a curious resemblance 
between the two. They both seemed to be pre- 
paring themselves, in the same idle way, for the 
same comfortable nap. 

Mr. Troy stated the circumstances under which 
the five-hundred-pound note had disappeared in 
clear and consecutive narrative. When he had 
done, Old Sharon suddenly opened his eyes. The 
pug-dog suddenly opened his eyes. Old Sharon 
looked hard at Mr. Troy. The pug looked hard 
at Mr. Troy. Old Sharon spoke. The pug 
growled, 

“T know who you are—you’re a lawyer. Don’t 
be alarmed; I never saw you before, and I 
don’t know your name. What I do know is a 
lawyer’s statement of facts when I hear it. 
Who’s this?’ Old Sharon looked inquisitively 
at Moody as he put the question. 

Mr. Troy introduced Moody as a competent 
witness, thoroughly acquainted with the circum- 
stances, and ready and willing to answer any 
questions relating to them. Old Sharon waited a 
little, smoking hard and thinking hard. ‘“ Now, 
then!” he burst out, in his fiercely sudden way. 
“Tm going to get to the root of the matter.” 

He leaned forward with his elbows on the ta- 
ble, and began his examination of Moody. Hearti- 
ly as Mr. Troy despised and disliked the old rogue, 
he listened with astonishment and admiration— 
literally extorted from him by the marvellous abil- 
ity with which the questions were adapted to the 
end in view. In a quarter of an hour Old Sharon 
had extracted from the witness every thing, liter- 
ally every thing down to the smallest detail, that 
Moody could tell him. Having now, in his own 
phrase, “ got to the root of the matter,” he relit 
his pipe with a grunt of satisfaction, and laid 
himself back again in his old arm-chair. 

“Well?” said Mr. Troy. “Have you formed 
your opinion ?” 

“Yes; I’ve formed my opinion.” 

“What is it ?” 

_ Instead of replying, Old Sharon winked confiden- 
tially at Mr. Troy, and put a question on his side. 

“T say! is a ten-pound note much of an object 
to you ?” 

“Tt depends,” answered Mr. Troy, “on what 
the money is wanted for.” 





“Look here,” said Uld Sharon; “I can give 





you an opinion for your guinea; but, mind this, 
it’s an opinion founded on hearsay—and you 
know as a lawyer what that is worth. Venture 
your ten pounds—in plain English, pay me for 
my time and trouble in a baffling and difficult 
ease—and I'll give you an opinion founded on 
my own experience.” 

“Explain yourself a little more clearly,” said 
Mr. Troy. “ What do you guarantee to tell us if 
we venture the ten pounds ?” 

“T guarantee to name the person, or the per- 
sons, on whom the suspicion really-rests. And 
if you employ me after that, I guarantee (before 
you pay me a half-penny more) to prove that I 
am right by laying my hand on the thief.” 

“Let us have the guinea opinion first,” said 
Mr. Troy. 

Old Sharon made another frightful exhibition 
of the whole inside of his mouth; his laugh was 
louder and fiercer than ever. “TI like you,’ he 
said to Mr. Troy, “you are so devilish fond of 
your money. Lord! how rich you must be! 
Now listen. Here’s the guinea opinion: Sus- 
pect, in this case, the very last person on whom 
suspicion could possibly fall.” 

Moody, listening attentively, started and 
changed color at those last words. Mr. Troy 
looked thoroughly disappointed, and made no at- 
tempt to conceal it. 

“Ts that all ?” he asked. 

“ All?” retorted the cynical vagabond. “You're 
a pretty lawyer! What more can I say, when I 
don’t know for certain whether the witness who 
has given me my information has misled me or 
not? Have I spoken to the girl, and formed my 
own opinion? No! Have I been introduced 
among the servants (as errand-boy, or to clean 
the boots and shoes, or what not), and have I 
formed my own judgment of them? No! I 
take your opinions for granted, and I tell you 
how I should set to work myself if they were my 
opinions too; and that’s a guinea’s worth—a dev- 
ilish good guinea’s worth to a rich man like you!” 

Old Sharon’s logic produced a certain effect 
on Mr. Troy, in spite of himself. It was smart- 
ly put, from his point of view—there was no de- 
nying that. 

“Even if I consented to your proposal,” he 
said, “I should object to your annoying the young 
lady with impertinent questions, or to your being 
introduced as a spy into a respectable house.” 

Old Sharon doubled his dirty fists and drummed 
with them on the rickety table in a comical fren- 
zy of impatience while Mr. Troy was speaking. 

“What the devil do you know about my way 
of doing my business?” he burst out, when the 
lawyer had done. “One of us two is talking 
like a born idiot, and (mind this) it isn’t me. 
Look here! Your young lady goes out for a 
walk, and she meets with a dirty, shabby old 
beggar—lI look like a shabby old beggar already, 
don’t I? Very good. This dirty old wretch 
whines and whimpers and tells a long story, and 
gets sixpence out of the girl, and knows her by 
that time, inside and out, as well as if he had 
made her—and, mark! hasn’t asked her a sin- 
gle question, and, instead of annoying her, has 
made her happy in the performance of a chari- 
table action. Stop a bit! I haven’t done with 
you yet. Who blacks your boots and shoes? 
Look here!” He pushed his pug-dog off his lap, 
dived under the table, appeared again with an 
old boot and a bottle of blacking, and set to 
work with tigerish activity, “I’m going out for 
a walk, you know, and I may as well make my- 
self smart.” With that announcement he began 
to sing over his work—a song of sentiment, pop- 
ular in England in the early part of the present 
century—* ‘ She’s all my fancy painted her; she’s 
lovely, she’s divine; but her heart it is another’s, 
and it never can be mine! Too-ral-loo-ral-loo.’ 
I like a love song. Brush away! brush away! 
till I see mfy own pretty face in the blacking. 
Hey! Here’s a nice, harmless, jolly old man! 
sings and jokes over his work, and makes the 
kitchen quite cheerful. What’s that you say? 
He’s a stranger, and don’t talk to him too freely. 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself to speak in 
that way of a poor old fellow with one foot in 
the grave. Mrs,-cook will give him a nice bit of 
dinner in the scullery, and John-footman will 
look out an old coat for him. And when he’s 
heard every thing he wants to hear, and doesn’t 
come back again the next day to his work, what 


do they think of it in the servants’ hall? Do 
they say, ‘We've had a spy among us?’ Yah! 
you know better than that by this time. The 


cheerful old man has been run over in the street, 
or is down with the fever, or has turned up his 
toes in the parish dead-house—that’s what they 
say in the servants’ hall. Try me in your own 
kitchen, and see if your servants take me for a 
spy. Come, come, Mr. Lawyer! out with your 
ten pounds, and don’t waste any more precious 
time about it!” 

“T will consider, and let you know,” said Mr, 
Troy. 

Old Sharon laughed more ferociously than ever, 
and hobbled round the table in a great hurry to 
the place at which Moody was sitting. He laid 
one hand on the steward’s shoulder, and pointed 
derisively with the other to Mr. Troy. 

“T say, Mr. Silent-man! Bet you five pounds 
I never hear of that lawyer again !”” 

Silently attentive all through the interview (cx- 
cept when he was answering questions), Moody 
only replied in the fewest possible words. “I 
don’t bet,” was all he said. He showed no re- 
sentment at Sharon’s familiarity, and he appear- 
ed to find no amusement in Sharon’s extraordi- 
nary talk. The old vagabond seemed actually to 
produce a serious impression on him. When 
Mr. Troy set the example of rising to go, he still 
kept his seat, and looked at the lawyer as if 
he regretted leaving the atmosphere of tobacco 
smoke reeking in the dirty room. 

“Have you any thing to say before we go?” 
Mr. Troy asked. 





Moody rose slowly, and looked at Old Sharon, 
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“Not just now, Sir,” he replied, looking away 
again, after a moment’s reflection. 

Old Sharon interpreted Moody’s look and 
Moody’s reply from his own peculiar point of 
view. He suddenly drew the steward away into 
a corner of the room. 

“T say!” he began, in a whisper. “Upon your 
solemn word of honor, you know, are you as 
rich as the lawyer there ?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Look here! It’s half-price to a poor man. 
If you feel like coming back, on your own ac- 
count, five pounds will do from you. There! 
there! Think of it—think of it.” 

“ Now, then?” said Mr. Troy, waiting for bis 
companion, with the door open in his hand. He 
looked back at Sharon when Moody joined him. 
The old vagabond was settled again in his arm- 
chair, with his dog in his lap, his pipe in his 
mouth, and his French novel in his hand, exhib- 
iting exactly the picture of frouzy comfort which 
he had presented when his visitors first entered 
the room. 

“Good-day,” said Mr. Troy, with haughty con- 
descension., 

“ Don’t interrupt me,”’ rejoined Old Sharon, ab- 
sorbed in his novel. “ You've had your guinea’s 
worth. Lord! what 2 lovely book this is! Don’t 
interrupt me.” 

“Impudent scoundrel!” said Mr. Troy, when 
he and Moody were in the street again. ‘‘ What 
could my friend mean by recommending him? 
Fancy his expecting me to trust him with ten 
pounds! I consider even the guinea completely 
thrown away.” 

“Begging your pardon, Sir,” said Moody, “I 
don’t quite agree with you there.” 

“What! you don’t mean to tell me you under- 
stand that oracular sentence of his—‘ Suspect the 
very last person on whom suspicion could possi- 
bly fall?’ Rubbish !” 

“T don’t say I understand it, Sir. 
it has set me thinking.” 

“Thinking of what? Do your suspicions point 
to the thief ?” 

“Tf you will please to excuse me, Mr. Troy, I 
should like to wait a while before I answer that.” 

Mr. Troy suddenly stood still, and eyed his com- 
panion a little distrustfully. 

“Are you going to turn detective policeman 
on your own account ?” he asked. 

“There’s nothing I won’t turn to, and try, to 
help Miss Isabel in this matter,” Moody answer- 
ed, firmly. “Ihave saved a few hundred pounds 
in Lady Lydiard’s service, and I am ready to spend 
every farthing of it if I can only discover the 
thief.” 

Mr. Troy walked on again. “ Miss Isabel seems 
to have a good friend in you,” he said. He was 
(perhaps unconsciously) a little offended by the 
independent tone in which the steward spoke, 
after he had himself engaged to take the vindi- 
cation of the girl’s innocence into his own hands. 

“Miss Isabel has a devoted servant and slave 
in me,” Moody answered, with passionate enthu- 
siasm. 

“Very creditable; I haven’t a word to say 
against it,” Mr. Troy rejoined. “But don’t for- 
get that the young lady has other devoted friends 
besides you. I am her devoted friend, for in- 
stance ; I have promised to serve her, and I mean 
to keep my word. You will excuse me for add- 
ing that my experience and discretion are quite 
as likely to be useful to her as your enthusiasm. 
I know the world well enough to be careful in 
trusting strangers. It will do you no harm, Mr. 
Moody, to follow my example.” 

Moody accepted his reproof with becoming pa- 
tience and resignation. “If you have any thing 
to propose, Sir, that will be of service to Miss 
Isabel,” he said, “I shall be happy if I can as- 
siat you in the humblest capacity.” 

“And if not?” Mr. Troy inquired, conscious 
of having nothing to propose as he asked the 
question. 

“Tn that case, Sir, I must take my own course, 
and blame nobody but myself if it leads me 
astray.” 

Mr. Troy said no more: he parted from Moody 
at the next turning. 

Pursuing the subject privately in his own mind, 
he decided on taking the earliest opportunity of 
visiting Isabel at her aunt’s house, and on warn- 
ing her, in her future intercourse with Moody, 
not to trust too much to the steward’s discretion. 
“T haven’t a doubt,” thought the lawyer, “of 
what he means to do next. The infatuated fool 
is going back to Old Sharon !” 


I only say 





CHAPTER X. 


Returning to his office, Mr. Troy discovered, 
among the correspondence that was waiting for 
him, a letter from the very person whose welfare 
was still the uppermost subject in his mind. 
Isabel Miller wrote in these terms : 


“Dear Sir,—My aunt, Miss Pink, is very de- 
sirous of consulting you professionally at the 
earliest opportunity, Although South Morden is 
within littie more than half an hour’s railway 
ride from London, Miss Pink does not presume 
to ask you to visit her, being well aware of the 
value of your time. Will you, therefore, be so 
kind as to let me know when it will be convenient 
to you to receive my aunt at your office in Lon- 
don? Believe me, dear Sir, respectfully yours, 

“Tsapet MILLER. 

“P.S.—I am further instructed to say that the 
regrettable event at Lady Lydiard’s house is the 
proposed subject of the consultation. 


“Tus Lawn, Sourn Morpex, Tuvespay.” 


Mr. Troy smiled as he read the letter. “Too 
formal for a young gir!,” he said to himself. 
“Every word of it has been dictated by Miss 
Pink.” He was not long in deciding what course 
he should take. There was a pressing necessity 


nity. He sent for his head clerk, and looked at 
his list of engagements for the day. There was 
nothing set down in the book which the clerk was 
not quite as well able to manage as the master. 
Mr. Troy consulted his railway-guide, ordered his 
cab, and caught the next train to South Morden. 

South Morden was then (and remains to this 
day) one of those primitive agricultural villages, 
passed over by the march of modern progress, 
which are still to be found in the near neighbor- 
hood of London. Only the slow trains stopped 
at the station; and there was so little to do that 
the station-master and his porter grew flowers on 
the embankment, and trained creepers over the 
waiting-room window. Turning your back on the 
railway, and walking along the one street of South 
Morden, you found yourself in the old England of 
two centuries since. Gabled cottages, with fast- 
closed windows; pigs and poultry in quiet pos- 
session of the road; the venerable church sur- 
rounded by its shady burial-ground ; the grocer’s 
shop which sold every thing, and the butcher’s 
shop which sold nothing ; the scarce inhabitants 
who liked a good look at a stranger, and the 
unwashed children who were pictures of dirty 
health; the clash of the iron-chained bucket in 
the public well, and the thump of the falling 
nine-pins in the skittle ground behind the public- 
house ; the horse-pond on one bit of open ground, 
and the old elm-tree with the wooden seat round 
it on the other—these were some of the objects 
that you saw and some of the noises that you 
heard in South Morden, as you passed from one 
end of the village to the other. 

About half a mile beyond the last of the old 
cottages modern England met you again under 
the form of a row of little villas, set up by an 
adventurous London builder who had bought the 
land ata bargain. Each villa stood in its own lit- 
tle garden, and looked across a stony road at the 
meadow lands and softly rising wooded hills be- 
yond. Each villa faced you in the sunshine with 
the horrid glare of new red brick, and forced its 
nonsensical name on your attention, traced in 
bright paint on the posts of its entrance gate. 
Consulting the posts as he advanced, Mr. Troy ar- 
rived in due course of time at the villa called The 
Lawn, which derived its name apparently from a 
circular patch of grass in front of the house. The 
gate resisting his efforts to open it, he rang the 
bell. 

Admitted by a trim, clean, shy little maid-serv- 
ant, Mr. Troy looked about him in silent amaze- 
ment. Turn which way he might, he found him- 





self silently confronted by posted and painted | 


instructions to visitors, which forbade him to do 
this, and commanded him to do that, at every 
step of his progress from the gate to the house. 
On the side of the lawn a labei informed him 
that he was not to walk on the grass. On the 
other side a painted hand pointed along a bound- 
ary wall to an inscription which warned him to 
go that way if he had business in the kitchen. 
On the gravel-walk at the foot of the house steps 
words, neatly traced in little white shells, remind- 
ed him not to “ forget the scraper.” 
step he was informed, in letters of lead, that he 
was “Welcome!” On the mat in the passage 
bristly black words burst on his attention, com- 
manding him to “wipe his shoes.” Even the 
hat stand in the hall was not allowed to speak 
for itself; it had “ Hats and Cloaks” inscribed on 


it, and it issued its directions imperatively in the | 


matter of your wet umbrella—‘“ Put it here !” 

Giving the trim little servant his card, Mr. Troy 
was introduced to a reception-room on the lower 
floor. Before he had time to look round him, the 
door was opened again from without, and Isabel 
stole into the room on tiptoe. She looked worn 
and anxious. When she shook hands with the 
old lawyer the charming smile that he remem- 
bered so well was gone. 

“ Don’t say you have seen me,” she whispered. 
“T am not to come into the room till my aunt 
sends for me. 
away again. How is Lady Lydiard ? 
you discovered the thief?” 

“ Lady Lydiard was well when I last saw her, 
and we have not yet succeeded in discovering the 
thief.” Having answered the questions in those 
terms, Mr. Troy decided on cautioning Isabe! on 
the subject of the steward while he had the 
chance. “One question on my side,” he said, 
holding her back from the door by the arm. “ Do 
you expect Moody to visit you here?” 

“T am sure he will visit me,” Isabel answered, 
warmly. ‘He has promised to come here at my 
request. I never knew what a kind heart Rob- 
ert Moody had till this misfortune fell on me. 
My aunt, who is not easily taken with strangers, 
respects and admires him. I can’t tell you how 
good he was to me on the journey here, and how 
kindly, how nobly, he spoke to me when we part- 
ed.” She paused, and turned her head away. 
The tears were rising in her eves. “ In my situ- 


And have 





On the door- | 


} after your journey ?” 





be down directly, and she must not find me here.” 
She courtesied with distant respect, and left the 


room, 

“So much for trying to put two ideas together 
into a girl’s mind!” thought Mr. Troy, when he 
was alone again. “ The little fool evidently thinks 
I am jealous of Moody’s place in her estimation. 
Well, I have done my duty, and I can do no more.” 

He looked round the room. Not a chair was 
out of its place, not a speck of dust was to be 
seen. The brightly perfect polish of the table 
made your eyes ache ; the ornaments on it looked 
as if they had never been touched by mortal 
hand; the piano was an object for distant admi- 
ration, not an instrument to be played on; the 
carpet made Mr. Troy look nervously at the soles 
of his shoes; and the sofa (protected by layers 
of white crochet-work) said as plainly as if in 
words, “Sit on me if you dare!” Mr. Troy re- 
treated to a book-case at the further end of the 
room. The books fitted the shelves to such ab- 
solute perfection that he had some difficulty in 
taking one of them out. When he had succeed- 
ed, he found himself in possession of a voluine 
of the History of England. On the fly-leaf he en- 
countered another written warning: “This book 
belongs to Miss Pink's Academy for Young La- 
dies, and is not to be removed from the library.” 
The date, which was added, referred to a period 
of ten years since. Miss Pink now stood reveal- 
ed as a retired school-mistress ; and Mr. Troy be- 
gan to understand some of the characteristic pe- 
culiarities of that lady’s establishment which had 
puzzled him up to the present time. 

He had just succeeded in putting the book 
back again when the door opened once more, 
and Isabel’s aunt entered the room. 

If Miss Pink could, by any possible conjunct- 
ure of circumstances, have disappea “ed myste- 
riously from her house and her frienc.s, the police 
would have found the greatest difficulty in com- 
posing the necessary description of the missing 
lady. The acutest observer could have discov- 
ered nothing that was noticeable or characteristic 
in her personal appearance. The pen of the 
present writer portrays her in despair by a series 
of negatives. She was not young, she was not 
old; she was neither tall nor short, nor stout nor 
thin; nobody could call her features attractive, 
and nobody could call them ugly; there was 
nothing in her voice, her expression, her manner, 
or her dress that differed in any appreciable de- 
gree from the voice, expression, manner, and 
dress of five hundred thousand other single ladies 
of her age and position in the world, If you had 
asked her to describe herself, she would have an- 
swered, “I am a gentlewoman ;” and if you had 
further inquired which of her numerous accom- 
plishments took highest rank in her own esteem, 
she would have replied, “My powers of conver- 
sation.” For the rest, she was Miss Pink, of 
South Morden; and when that has been said, all 
has been said. 

“Pray be seated, Sir. We have had a beauti- 
ful day, after the late long-continued wet weather. 
I am told that the season is very unfavorable for 
wall-fruit. May I offer you some refreshment 
In these terms, and in the 
smoothest of voices, Miss Pink opened the inter- 
view. « 

Mr. Troy made a polite reply, and added a few 
strictly conventional remarks on the beauty of 
the neighborhood. Not even a lawyer could sit 
in Miss Pink’s presence, and hear Miss Pink’s con- 
versation, without feeling himself called upon (in 
the nursery phrase) to “be on his best behavior.” 

“It is extremely kind of you, Mr. Troy, to fa- 
ver me with this visit,” Miss Pink resumed. “I 
am well aware that the time of professional gen- 
tlemen is of especial value to them; and I will 
therefore ask you to excuse me if I proceed ab- 
ruptly to the subject on which I desire to con- 


| sult your experience.” 


Tell me two things before I run | 


ation,” she said, faintly, “ kindness is very keen- | 


ly felt. Don’t notice me, Mr. Troy.” 


The lawyer waited a moment to let her recover | 


herself. 
“T agree entirely, my dear, in your opinion of 
Moody,” he said. 


“ At the same time, I think it | 


right to warn you that his zeal in your service | 


may possibly outrun his discretion. 
too confidently about penetrating the mystery of 
the missing money, and unless you are on your 
guard, he may raise false hopes in you when you 
next see him. Listen to any advice that he may 
give you, by all means; but before you decide 
on being guided by his opinion, consult my older 


He may feel | 


experience, and hear what I have to say on the | 


subject. Don’t suppose that I am attempting to 
make you distrust this good friend,” he added, 


noticing the look of uneasy surprise which Isabel | 
| am not prepared to say that my niece is equally 


fixed on him. “No such idea is in my mind. I 


only warn you that Moody’s eagerness to be of | 
service to you may mislead him. 
stand me?” 

“Yes, Sir,” replied Isabel, coldly; “I under- 


You under- 





for cautioning Isabel, and here was his opportu- 


stand you. Please let me go now. My aunt will 


| 
| 








Here the lady modestly smoothed out her dress 
over her knees, and the lawyer made a bow. 
Miss Pink’s highly trained conversation had per- 
haps one fault—it was not, strictly speaking, 
conversation at all. In its effect on her hearers 
it rather resembled the contents of a fluently 
conventional letter, read aloud. 

“ The circumstances »"der which my niece Is- 
abel has left Lady Lyuiard’s house,” Miss Pink 
proceeded, “are so indescribably painful—I will 
go further, I will say so deeply humiliating—that 
I have forbidden her to refer to them again in 
my presence, or to mention them in the future to 
any living creature besides myself. You are ac- 
quainted with those circumstances, Mr. Troy; 
and you will understand my indignation when I 
first learned that my sister’s child had been sus- 
pected of theft. I have not the honor of being 
acquainted with Lady Lydiard. She is not a 
countess, [ believe? Just so! her husband was 
only a baron, I am not acquainted with Lady 
Lydiard, and I will not trust myself to say what 
I think of her conduct te my niece.” 

“Pardon me, madam,” Mr, Troy interposed. 
“Before you say any more about Lady Lydiard, 
I must really beg leave to observe—” 

“Pardon me,” Miss Pink rejoined. “I never 
form a hasty judgment. Lady Lydiard’s conduct 
is beyond the reach of any defense, no matter 
how ingenious it may be. You may not be aware, 
Sir, that in receiving my niece under her roof her 
ladyship was receiving a gentlewoman by birth 
as well as by education. My late lamented sister 
was the daughter of a clergyman of the Chureh 
of England. I need hardly remind you that, as 
such, she was a born lady. Under favoring cir- 
cumstances, Isabel’s maternal grandfather might 
have been Archbishop of Canterbury, and have 
taken precedence of the whole House of Peers, 
the princes of the blood royal alone excepted. I 


well connected on her father’s side. My sister 
surprised—I will not add shocked—us when she 
married a chemist. At the same time, a chemist 
is not a tradesman. He is a gentleman at one 
end of the profession of medicine, and a titled 





physician is a gentleman at the other end. That 
is all. In inviting Isabel to reside with her, 
Lady Lydiard, I repeat, was bound to remember 
that she was associating herself with a young 
gentlewoman. She has nof remembered this, 
which is one insult; and she has suspected my 
niece of theft, which is another.” 

Miss Pink paused to take breath. Mr. Troy 
made a second attempt to get a hearing. 

“Will you kindly permit me, madam, to say 
two words ?” 

“No!” said Miss Pink, asserting the most im- 
movable obstinacy under the blandest politeness 
of manner. “Your time, Mr. Troy, is really too 
valuable. Not even your trained intellect can 
excuse conduct which is manifestly inexcusable 
on the face of it. Now you know my opinion of 
Lady Lydiard, you will not be surprised to hear 
that I decline to trust her ladyship. She may, or 
she may not, cause the necessary inquiries to be 
made for the vindication of my niece’s character. 
In a matter so serious as this—I may say, in a 
duty which I owe to the memories of my sister 
and my parents—I will not leave the responsi- 
bility to Lady Lydiard. I will take it on myself. 
Let me add that I am able to pay the necessary 
expenses, The earlier years of my life, Mr. Troy, 
have been passed in the tuition of young ladies. 
I have been happy in meriting the confidence of 
parents, and I have been strict in observing the 
golden rules of economy. On my retirement, I 
have been able to invest a modest, a very modest, 
little fortune in the Funds. A portion of it is at 
the service of my niece for the recovery of her 
good name; and I desire to place the necessary 
investigation, confidentially, in your hands. You 
are acquainted with the case, and the case natu- 
rally goes to you. I could not prevail on myself— 
I really could not prevail on myself—to mention 
it to a stranger. That is the business on which 
I wished to consult you. Please say nothing 
more about Lady Lydiard: the subject is inex- 
pressibly disagreeable to me. I will only tres- 
pass on your kindness to tell me if I have suc- 
ceeded in making myself understood.” 

Miss Pink leaned back in her chair at the ex- 
act angle permitted by the laws of propriety, 
rested her left elbow on the palm of her right 
hand, and lightly supported her cheek with her 
forefinger and thumb. In this position she wait- 
ed Mr. Troy’s answer—the living picture of hu- 
man obstinacy in its most respectable form. 

If Mr. Troy had not been a lawyer—in other 
words, if he had not been professionally capable 
of persisting in his own course in the face of ev- 
ery conceivable difficulty and discouragement— 
Miss Pink might have remained in undisturbed 
possession of her own opinions. As it was, Mr. 
Troy had got his hearing at last; and no matter 
how obstinately she might close her eyes to it, 
Miss Pink was now destined to have the other 
side of the case presented to her view. 

“T am sincerely obliged to you, madam, for 
the expression of your confidence in me,” Mr. 
Troy began; “at the same time, I must beg you 
to excuse me if I decline to accept your pro- 
posal.” 

Miss Pink had not expected to receive such an 
answer as this. The lawyer’s brief refusal sur- 
prised and annoyed her, 

“ Why do you decline to assist me ?” she asked. 

“ Because,” answered Mr. Troy, “my services 
are already engaged in Miss Isabel’s interest by a 
client whom I have served for more than twenty 
years, My client is—” 

Miss Pink anticipated the coming disclosure. 
“You need not trouble yourself, Sir, to mention 
your client’s name,” she said. 

“ My client,” persisted Mr. Troy, “loves Miss 
Isabel dearly—” 

“That is a matter of opinion,” Miss Pink in- 
terposed. 

“And believes in Miss Isabel’s innocence,” 
proceeded the irrepressible lawyer, “as firmly as 
you believe in it yourself.” 

Miss Pink (being human) had a temper, and 
Mr. Troy had found his way to it. 

“If Lady Lydiard believes in my niece’s inno- 
cence,” said Miss Pink, suddenly sitting bolt-up- 
right in her chair, “why has my niece been com- 
pelled, in justice to herself, to leave Lady Lydiard’s 
house ?” 

“You will admit, madam,” Mr. Troy answered, 
cautiously, “that we are all of us liable, in this 
wicked world, to be the victims of appearances. 
Your niece is a victim—an innocent victim. She 
wisely withdraws from Lady Lydiard’s house un- 
til appearances are proved to be false, and her 
position is cleared up.” 

Miss Pink had her reply ready. “That is simply 
acknowledging in other words that my niece is sus- 
pected. Iam only a woman, Mr. Troy, but it is not 
quite so easy to mislead me as you seem to suppose.” 

Mr. Troy’s temper was admirably trained, but 
it began to acknowledge that Miss Pink’s powers 
of irritation 2ould sting to some purpose. 

“No intention of misleading you, madam, has 
ever crossed my mind,” he rejoined, warmly. 
“ As for your niece, I can tell you this. In all 
my experience of Lady Lydiard I never saw her 
so distressed as she was when Miss Isabel left 
the house.” 

“ Indeed ?”’ said Miss Pink, with an incredulous 
smile. “In my rank of life, when we feel dis- 
tressed about a person, we do our best to comfort 
that person by a kind letter or an early visit. 
But then I am not a lady of title.” 

“ Lady Lydiard engaged herself to call on Miss 
Isabel in my hearing,” said Mr. Troy. “ Lady 
Lydiard is the most generous woman living.” 

“Lady Lydiard is here!” cried a joyful voice 
on the other side of the door. 

At the same moment Isabel burst into the 
room in a state of excitement which actually ig- 
nored the formidable presence of Miss Pink. “I 
beg your pardon, aunt. I was up stairs at the 


window, and I saw the carriage stop at the gate. 
And Tommie has come too! The darling saw me 
at the window !” cried the poor girl, her eyes spark- 
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ling with delight, as a perfect explosion of bark- 
ing made itself heard over the tramp of horses’ 
feet and the crash of carriage wheels outside. 

Miss Pink rose slowly, with a dignity that looked 
capable of adequately receiving, not one noble 
lady only, but the whole peerage of England. 

“Control yourself, dear Isabel,” she said. “No 
well-bred young lady permits herself to become 
unduly excited. Stand by my side—a little be- 
hind me.” 

Isabel obeyed. Mr. Troy kept his place, and 
privately enjoyed his triumph over Miss Pink. 
If Lady Lydiard had been actually in league with 
him, she could not have chosen a more opportune 
time for her visit. A momentary interval passed ; 
the carriage drew up at the door; the horses 
trampled on the gravel; the bell rang madly; 
the uproar of Tommie, released from the carriage 
and clamoring to be let in, redoubled its fury. 
Never before had such an unruly burst of noises 
invaded the tranquillity of Miss Pink’s villa. 


ee 


CHAPTER XL 


Tue trim little maid-servant ran up stairs from 
her modest little kitchen, trembling at the terri- 
ble prospect of having to open the door. Miss 
Pink, deafened by the barking, had just time to 
say, “ What a very ill-behaved dog!” when a sound 
of small objects overthrown in the hall, and a 
scurrying of furious claws across the oil-cloth, 
announced that Tommie had invaded the house. 
As the servant appeared, introducing Lady Lyd- 
iard, the dog ran in. He made one frantic leap 
at Isabel, which would certainly have knocked 
her down but for the chair that happened to be 
standing behind her. Received on her lap, the 
faithful creature half smothered her with his 
caresses. He barked, he shrieked, in his joy at 
seeing her again. He jumped off her lap and 
tore round and round the room at the top of his 
speed, and every time he passed Miss Pink he 
showed the whole range of his teeth, and snarled 
ferociously at her ankles. Having at last ex- 
hausted his superfluous energy, he leaped back 
again on Isabel’s lap, with his tongue quivering 
in his open mouth, his tail wagging softly, and 
his eye on Miss Pink, inquiring how she liked a 
dog in her drawing-room. 

“Thope my dog has not disturbed you, ma’am ?” 
said Lady Lydiard, advancing from the mat at the 
doorway, on which she had patiently waited until 
the raptures of Tommie subsided into repose. 

Miss Pink, trembling between terror and indig- 
nation, acknowledged Lady Lydiard’s polite in- 
quiry by a ceremonious bow, and an answer which 
administered by implication a dignified reproof. 
“Your ladyship’s dog does not appear to be a 
very well-trained animal,” the ex-school-mistress 
remarked, 

“Well trained ?” Lady Lydiard repeated, as if 
the expression was perfectly unintelligible to her. 
“T don’t think you have had much experience of 
dogs, ma’am.” She turned to Isabel, and em- 
braced her tenderly. “Give me a kiss, my dear. 
You don’t know how wretched I have been since 
you left me.” She looked back again at Miss 
Pink. “You are not, perhaps, aware, ma’am, 
that my dog is devotedly attached to your niece. 
A dog’s love has been considered by many great 
men (whose names at the moment escape me) as 
the most touching and disinterested of all earthly 
affections.” She looked the other way, and dis- 
covered the lawyer. ‘ How do you do, Mr. Troy ? 
It’s a pleasant surprise to find you here. The 
house was so dull without Isabel that I reaily 
couldn’t put off seeing her any longer. When 
you are more used to Tommie, Miss Pink, you 
will understand and admire him. You under- 
siand and admire him, Isabel, don’t you? My 
child, you are not looking well. I shall take you 
back with me when the horses have had their rest. 
We shall never be happy away from each other.” 

Having expressed her sentiments, distributed 
her greetings, and defended her dog—all, as it 
were, in one breath—Lady Lydiard sat down by 
Isabel’s side, and opened a large green fan that 
hung at her girdle. “You have no idea, Miss 
Pink, how fat people suffer in hot weather,” said 
the old lady, using her fan vigorously. 

Miss Pink’s eyes dropped modestly to the 
ground—* fat” was such a coarse word to use, if 
a lady must speak of her own superfluous flesh ! 
“ May I offer some refreshment ?” Miss Pink ask- 
ed, mincingly. ‘A cup of tea?” 

Lady Lydiard shook her head. 

““A glass of water?” 

Lady Lydiard declined this last hospitable pro- 
posal with an exclamation of disgust. “ Have 
you got any beer ?” she inquired. 

“TI beg your ladyship’s pardon,” said Miss 
Pink, doubting the evidence of her own ears. 
“Did you say—beer ?” 

Lady Lydiard gesticulated vehemently with her 
fan. “Yes,to be sure! Beer! beer!” 

Miss Pink rose, with a countenance expressive 
of genteel disgust, and rang the bell. “I think 
you have beer down stairs, Susan?” she said, 
when the maid appeared at the door. 

“Yes, miss.” 

“A glass of beer for Lady Lydiard,” said Miss 
Pink, under protest. 

“Bring it in a jug,” shouted her ladyship, as 
the maid left the room. “I like to froth it up 
for myself,” she continued, addressing Miss Pink. 
“Isabel sometimes does it for me, when she is at 
some; don’t you, my dear?” 

Miss Pink had been waiting her opportunity to 
assert her own claim to the possession of her own 
niece from the time when Lady Lydiard had 
coolly declared her intention of taking Isabel 
back with her. The opportunity now presented 
itself. 

“Your ladyship will pardon me,” she said, “ if 
I remark that my niece’s home is under my hum- 
ble roof. Iam properly sensible, I hope, of your 
kindness’ to Isabel; but while she remains the 
object of a disgraceful suspicion, she remains 





Lady Lydiard closed her fan with an angry 
snap. 

“You are completely mistaken, Miss Pink. 
You may not mean it, but you speak most un- 
justly if you say that your niece is an object of 
suspicion to me or to any body in my house.” 
Mr. Troy, quietly listening up to this point, now 
interposed to stop the discussion before it could 
degenerate into a personal quarrel. His keen 
observation, aided by his accurate knowledge of 
his client’s character, had plainly revealed to him 
what was passing in Lady Lydiard’s mind. She 
had entered the house, feeling (perhaps uncon- 
sciously) a jealousy of Miss Pink as her pred- 
ecessor in Isabel’s affections, and as the natu- 
ral protectress of the girl under existing circum- 
stances. Miss Pink’s reception of her dog had 
additionally irritated the old lady. She had taken 
a malicious pleasure in shocking the school-mis- 
tress’s sense of propriety, and she was now only 
too ready to proceed to further extremities on 
the delicate question of Isahel’s justification for 
leaving her house. For Isabel’s own sake, there- 
fore—to say nothing of other reasons—it was 
urgently desirable to keep the peace between 
the two ladies. With this excellent object in 
view, Mr. Troy seized his opportunity of striking 
into the conversation for the first time. 

“ Pardon me, Lady Lydiard,” he said, “ you are 
speaking of a subject which has been already 
sufficiently discussed between Miss Pink and my- 
self. I think we shall do better not to dwell 
uselessly on past events, but to direct our atten- 
tion to the future. We are all equally satisfied 
of the complete rectitude of Miss Isabel’s con- 
duct, and we are all equally interested in the 
vindication of her good name.” 

Whether these temperate words would of 
themselves have exercised the pacifying influence 
at which Mr. Troy aimed may be doubtful. But, 
as he ceased speaking, a powerful auxiliary ap- 
peared in the shape of the beer. Lady Lydiard 
seized on the jug, and filled the tumbler for her- 
self with an unsteady hand. Miss Pink, trem- 
bling for the integrity of her carpet, and scan- 
dalized at seeing a peeress drinking beer like a 
washer-woman, forgot the sharp answer that was 
just rising to her lips when the lawyer interfered. 
“Small!” said Lady Lydiard, setting down the 
empty tumbler, and referring to the quality of 
the beer. “But very pleasant and refreshing. 
What’s the servant’s name? Susan? Well, 
Susan, I was dying of thirst, and you have saved 
my life. You can leave the jug; I dare say I 
shall empty it before I go.” 

Mr. Troy, watching Miss Pink’s face, saw that 
it was time to change the subject again. 

“Did you notice the old**illage, Lady Lydiard, 
on your way here?” he asked. “ The artists con- 
sider it one of the most picturesque places in 
England.” 

“T noticed that it was a very dirty village,” 
Lady Lydiard answered, still bent on making her- 
self disagreeable to Miss Pink. “The artists 
may say what they please; I see nothing to ad- 
mire in rotten cottages, and bad drainage, and ig- 
norant people. I suppose the neighborhood has 
its advantages. It looks dull enough, to my 
mind.” 

Isabel had hitherto modestly restricted her ex- 
ertions to keeping Tommie quiet on her lap. 
Like Mr. Troy, she occasionally looked at her 
aunt, and she now made a timid attempt to de- 
fend the neighborhood, as a duty that she owed 
to Miss Pink. 

“Oh, my lady! don’t say it’s a dull neighbor- 
hood,” she pleaded. “There are such pretty 
walks all round us. And when you get to the 
hills, the view is beautiful.” 

Lady Lydiard’s answer to this was a little mas- 
terpiece of good-humored contempt. She patted 
Isabel’s cheek, and said, “‘ Pooh! pooh !” 

“Your ladyship does not admire the beauties 
of Nature,” Miss Pink remarked, with a compas- 
sionate smile. “As we get older, no doubt our 
sight begins to fail—” 

“ And we leave off canting about the beauties 
of Nature,” added Lady Lydiard. “I hate the 
country. Give me London, and the pleasures of 
society.” 

“Come! come! Do the country justice, Lady 
Lydiard!” put in the peace-making Mr. Troy. 
“There is plenty of society to be found out of 
London—as good society as the world can show.” 

“The sort of society,” added Miss Pink, “ which 
is to be found, for example, in this neighborhood. 
Her ladyship is evidently not aware that persons 
of distinction surround us whichever way we 
turn. I may instance, among others, the Honor- 
able Mr. Hardyman—” 

Lady Lydiard, in the act of pouring out a sec- 
ond glassful of beer, suddenly set down the jug. 

“Who is that you’re talking of, Miss Pink ?” 

“T am talking of our neighbor, Lady Lydiard 
—the Honorable Mr. Hardyman.” 

“Do you mean Alfred Hardyman—the man 
who breeds the horses ?” 

“The distinguished gentleman who owns the 
famous stud farm,” said Miss Pink, correcting 
the bluntly direct form in which Lady Lydiard 
had put her question. 

“Is he in the habit of visiting here ?”’ the old 
lady inquired, with a sudden appearance of anx- 
iety. “Do you know him ?” 

“T had the honor of being introduced to Mr. 
Hardyman at our last flower show,” Miss Pink 
replied. “He has not yet favored me with a 
visit.” 

Lady Lydiard’s anxiety appeared to be to some 
extent relieved, 

“T knew that Hardyman’s farm was in this 
county,” she said, “but I had no notion that it 
was in the neighborhood of South Morden. How 
far away is he—ten or a dozen miles, eh ?” 

“Not more than three miles,” answered Miss 
Pink. ‘“ We consider him quite a near neighbor 
of ours.” 

Renewed anxiety showed itself in Lady Lyd- 








with Me,” 


iard. She looked round sharply at Isabel. The 


girl’s head was bent so low over the rough head 
of the dog that her face was almost entirely con- 
cealed from view. So far as appearances went, 
she seemed to be entirely absorbed in fondling 
Tommie. Lady Lydiard roused her with a tap 
of the green fan. 

“Take Tommie out, Isabel, for a run in the 
garden,” she said. “He won’t sit still much 
longer, and he may annoy Miss Pink. Mr. Troy, 
will you kindly help Isabel to keep my ill-trained 
dog in order?” 

Mr. Troy got on his feet, and, not very willing- 
ly, followed Isabel out of the room. “They will 
quarrel now, to a dead certainty,” he thought to 
himself, as he closed the door. “Have you any 
idea of what this means?” he said to his com- 
panion, as he joined her in the hall. “ What has 
Mr. Hardyman done to excite all this interest in 
him ?” 

Isabel’s guilty color rose. She knew perfectly 
well that Hardyman’s unconcealed admiration of 
her was the guiding motive of Lady Lydiard’s 
inquiries. If she had told the truth, Mr. Troy 
would have unquestionably returned to the draw- 
ing-room, with or without an acceptable excuse 
for intruding himself. But Isabel was a woman ; 
and her answer, it is needless to say, was, “I don’t 
know, I’m sure.” 

In the mean time the interview between the 
two ladies began in a manner which would have 
astonished Mr. Troy—they were both silent. For 
once in her life, Lady Lydiard was considering 
what she should say, before she said it. Miss 
Pink, on her side, naturally waited to hear what 
object her ladyship had in view—waited until her 
small reserves of patience gave way. Urged by 
irresistible curiosity, she spoke first. 

“Have you any thing to say to me in private ?” 
she asked. 

Lady Lydiard had not got to the end of her re- 
flections. She said “ Yes,” and she said no more. 
“Ts it any thing relating to my niece ?” persist- 
ed Miss Pink. 

Still immersed in her reflections, Lady Lydiard 
suddenly rose to the surface, and spoke her mind, 
as usual, 

“ About your niece,ma’am. The other day Mr. 
Hardyman called at my house, and saw Isabel.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Pink, politely attentive, but 
not in the least interested, so far. 

“That’s not all, ma’am. Mr. Hardyman ad- 
mires Isabel; he owned it to me himself in so 
many words.” 

Miss Pink listened, with a courteous inclination 
of her head. She looked mildly gratified, noth- 
ing more. Lady Lydiard proceeded : 

“You and I think differently on many matters,” 
she said, “but we are both agreed, I am sure, 
in feeling the sincerest interest in Isabel’s wel- 
fare. I beg to suggest to you, Miss Pink, that 
Mr. Hardyman, as a near neighbor of yours, is a 
very undesirable neighbor while Isabel remains 
in your house.” 

Saying those words, under a strong conviction 
of the serious importance of the subject, Lady 
Lydiard insensibly recovered the manner and re- 
sumed the language which befitted a lady of her 
rank. Miss Pink, noticing the change, set it 
down to an expression of pride on the part 
of her visitor which, in referring to Isabel, as- 
sailed indirectly the social position of Isabel's 
aunt. 

“T fail entirely to understand what your lady- 
ship means,” she said, coldly. 

Lady Lydiard, on her side, looked in undis- 
guised amazement at Miss Pink. 

“ Haven’t I told you already that Mr. Hardyman 
admires your niece ?” she asked. 

“ Naturally,” said Miss Pink. “ Isabel inherits 
her lamented mother’s personal advantages. If 
Mr. Hardyman admires her, Mr. Hardyman shows 
his good taste.” 

Lady Lydiard’s eyes opened wider and wider 
in wonder. “ My good lady,” she exclaimed, “is 
it possible you don’t know that when a man ad- 
mires a woman, he doesn’t stop there? He falls 
in love with her (as the saying is) next.” 

“So I have heard,” said Miss Pink. 

“So you have heard?” repeated Lady Lydiard. 
“Tf Mr. Hardyman finds his way to Isabel, I can 
tell you what you will see. Catch the two togeth- 
er, ma’am, and you will see Mr. Hardyman mak- 
ing love to your niece.” 

“Under due restrictions, Lady Lydiard, and 
with my permission first obtained, of course, I 
see no objection to Mr. Hardyman paying his 
addresses to Isabel.” 

“The woman is mad!” cried Lady Lydiard. 
“Do you actually suppose, Miss Pink, that Alfred 
Hardyman could by any earthly possibility marry 
your niece ?” 

Not even Miss Pink’s politeness could submit 
to such a question as this. She rose indignantly 
from her chair. ‘“ Are you aware, Lady Lydiard, 
that the doubt you have just expressed is an in- 
sult to my niece and an insult to Me?” 

“Are you aware of who Mr. Hardyman really 
is?” retorted her ladyship. “Or do you judge 
of his position by the vocation in life which he 
has perversely chosen to adopt? I can tell you, 
if you do, that Alfred Hardyman is the younger 
son of one of the oldest barons in the English 
peerage, and that his mother is related by mar- 
riage to the royal family of Wiirtemberg.” 

Miss Pink received the full shock of this in- 
formation without receding from her position by 
a hair’s-breadth, 

“ An English gentlewoman offers a fit alliance 
to any man living who seeks her hand in mar- 
riage,” said Miss Pink. “Isabel’s mother (you 
may not be aware of it) was the daughter of an 
English clergyman—” 

“ And Isabel’s father was a chemist in a coun- 
try town,” added Lady Lydiard. 

“Tsabel’s father,” rejoined Miss Pink, “was 
attached in a most responsible capacity to the 
useful and honorable profession of medicine. 
Isabel is, in the strictest sense of the word, a 





a single instant, Lady Lydiard, you will oblige 
me to leave the room.” 

Those last words produced a result which Miss 
Pink had not anticipated—they roused Lady Lyd- 
iard to assert herself. As usual in such cases, 
she rose superior to her own eccentricity. Con- 
fronting Miss Pink, she now spoke and looked 
with the gracious courtesy and the unpresuming 
self-confidence of the order to which she belonged. 
“For Isabel’s own sake, and for the quieting 
of my conscience,” she answered, “I will say one 
word more, Miss Pink, before I relieve you of my 
presence. Considering my age and my opportu- 
nities, I may claim to know quite as much as you 
do of the laws and customs which regulate soci- 
ety in our time. Without contesting your niece’s 
social position, and without the slightest inten- 
tion of insulting you, I repeat that the rank which 
Mr. Hardyman inherits makes it simply impos- 
sible for him even to think of marrying Isabel. 
You will do well not to give him any opportuni- 
ties of meeting with her alone. And you will do 
better still (seeing that he is so near a neighbor 
of yours) if you permit Isabel to return to my 
protection, for a time at least. I will wait to 
hear from you when you have thought the mat- 
ter over at your leisure. In the mean time, if I 
have inadvertently offended you, I ask your par- 
don—and I wish you good-evening.” 

She bowed, and walked to the door. Miss 
Pink, as resolute as ever in maintaining her pre- 
tensions, made an effort to match the great lady 
on her own ground. 

“ Before you go, Lady Lydiard, I beg to apolo- 
gize if I have spoken too warmly on my side,” she 
said. “Permit me to send for your carriage.” 
“Thank you, Miss Pink. My carriage is only 
at the village inn. I shall enjoy a little walk in 
the cool evening air. Mr. Troy, I have no doubt, 
will give me his arm.” She bowed once more, 
and quietly left the room. 


Reaching the little back garden of the villa 
through an open door at the further end of the 
hall, Lady Lydiard found Tommie rolling luxuri- 
ously on Miss Pink’s flower beds, and Isabel and 
Mr. Troy in close consultation on the gravel-walk. 
She spoke to the lawyer first. 

“They are baiting the horses at the inn,” she 
said. “I want your arm, Mr, Troy, as far as the 
village, and, in return, I will take you back to Lon- 
don with me. I have to ask your advice about 
one or two little matters, and this is a good op- 
portunity.” 

“With the greatest pleasure, Lady Lydiard. I 
suppose I must say good-by to Miss Pink ?” 

“A word of advice to you, Mr. Troy. Take 
care how you ruffle Miss Pink’s sense of her own 
importance. Another word for your private ear 
Miss Pink is a fool!” 

On the lawyer’s withdrawal, Lady Lydiard put 
her arm fondly round Isabel’s waist. “ What 
were you and Mr. Troy so busy in talking about ?” 
she asked. 

“We were talking, my lady, about tracing the 
person who stole the money,” Isabel answered, 
rather sadly. “It seems a far more difficult mat- 
ter than I supposed it to be. I try not to lose 
patience and hope, but it is a little hard to feel 
that the appearances are against me, and to wait 
day after day in vain for the discovery that is to 
set me right.” 

“You are a dear good child,” said Lady Lyd- 
iard, ‘and you are more precious to me than ever. 
Don’t despair, Isabel. With Mr. Troy’s means 
of inquiring, and with my means of paying, the 
discovery of the thief can not be much longer 
delayed. If you don’t return to me soon, I shall 
come back and see you again. Your aunt hates 
the sight of me; but I don’t care two straws for 
that,” remarked her ladyship, showing the undig- 
nified side of her character once more. “ Listen 
to me, Isabel. I have no wish to lower your aunt 
in your estimation, but I feel far more confidence 
in your good sense than in hers. Mr. Hardyman’s 
business has taken him to France for the present. 
It is at least possible that you may meet with him 
on his return. If you do, keep him at a distance, 
my dear—politely, of course. There! there! you 
needn’t turn red; I am not blaming you; I am 
only giving you a little good advice. In your po- 
sition, you can not possibly be too careful. Here 
is Mr. Troy. You must come to the gate with 
us, Isabel, or we shall never get Tommie away 
from you. I am only his second favorite; you 
have the first place in his affections. God bless 
and prosper you, my child! I wish to Heaven 
you were going back to London with me !—Well, 
Mr. Troy, how have you done with Miss Pink? 
Have you offended that terrible ‘ gentlewoman’ 
(hateful word !), or has it been all the other way, 
and has she given you a kiss at parting ?” 

Mr. Troy smiled mysteriously, and changed the 
subject. His brief parting interview with the 
lady of the house was not of a nature to be rash- 
ly related. Miss Pink had not only positively as- 
sured him that her visitor was the most ill-bred 
woman she had ever met with, but had further ac- 
cused Lady Lydiard of shaking her confidence in 
the aristocracy of her native country. “ For the 
first time in my life,” said Miss Pink, “I feel that 
something is to be said for the republican point 
of view; and I am not indisposed to admit that 
the Constitution of the United States Aas its ad- 
vantages.” 





CHAPTER XII. 


Tue conference between Lady Lydiard and Mr 
Troy, on the way back to London, led to some 
practical results. 

Hearing from her legal adviser that the inquiry 
after the missing money was for the moment at 
a stand-still, Lady Lydiard made one of those bold 
suggestions with which she was accustomed to 
startle her friends in cases of emergency. She 
had heard favorable reports of the extraordinary 
ingenuity of the French police, and she now pro- 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





consulting her nephew, Mr. Felix Sweetsir. “ Felix 
knows Paris as well as he knows London,” she re- 
marked. “ Heis an idle man, and itis quite likely 
that he will relieve us of all trouble by taking the 
matter into his own hands. In any case, he is 
sure to know who are the right people to address 
in our present necessity. What do you say ?” 

Mr. Troy, in reply, expressed his doubts as to 
the wisdom of employing foreigners in a delicate 
investigation which required an accurate knowl- 
edge of English customs and English character. 
Waiving this objection, he approved of the idea of 
consulting her ladyship’s nephew. “ Mr. Sweet- 
sir is a man of the world,” he said. “In putting 
the case before him, we are sure to have it pre- 
sented to us from a new point of view.” Acting 
on this favorable expression of opinion, Lady 
Lydiard wrote to her nephew. On the day after 
the visit to Miss Pink the proposed council of 
three was held at Lady Lydiard’s house. 

Felix, never punctual in keeping an appoint- 
ment, was even jater than usual on this occasion. 
He made his apologies with his hand pressed on 
his forehead, and his voice expressive of the lan- 
guor and discouragement of a suffering man. 

“The beastly English climate is telling on my 
nerves,” said Mr. Sweetsir; “ the horrid weight of 
the atmosphere, after the exhilarating air of Par- 
is; the intolerable dirt and dullness of London, 
you know. I was in bed, my dear aunt, when I 
received your letter. You may imagine the com- 
pletely demoralized state I was in, when I tell 
you of the effect which the news of the robbery 
produced on me. I fell back on my pillow as if 
I had been shot. Your ladyship should really be 
a little more careful in communicating these dis- 
agreeable surprises to a sensitively organized man. 
Never mind, my valet is a perfect treasure; he 
brought me some drops of ether on a lump of 
sugar. Isaid, ‘ Alfred’ (his name is Alfred), ‘ put 
me into my clothes.’ Alfred put me in. I as- 
sure you it reminded me of my young days, when 
I was put into my first pair of trousers. Has 
Alfred forgotten any thing? Have I got my 
braceson? Have I come out in my shirt sleeves ? 
Well, dear aunt! well, Mr. Troy! what can I say ? 
what can I do?” 

Lady Lydiard, entirely without sympathy for 
nervous suffering, nodded to the lawyer. “ You 
tell him,” she said. 

“T believe I speak for her ladyship,” Mr. Troy 
began, “when I say that we should like to hear, 
in the first place, how the whole case strikes you, 
Mr. Sweetsir.” 

“Tell it me all over again,” said Felix. 

Patient Mr. Troy told it all over again, and 
waited for the result. 

“Well?” said Felix. 

“ Well?” said Mr. Troy. “‘ Where does the sus- 
picion of robbery rest, in your opinion? You look 
at the theft of the bank-note with a fresh eye.” 

“You mentioned a clergyman just now,” said 
Felix. ‘ The man, you know, to whom the mon- 
ey was sent. What was his name?” 

“The Reverend Samuel Bradstock.” 

“You want me to name the person whom I 
suspect ?” 

“ Yes, if you please,” said Mr. Troy, 

“I suspect the Reverend Samuel Bradstock,” 
said Felix. 

“Tf you have come here to make stupid jokes,” 
interposed Lady Lydiard, “ you had better go back 
to your bed again. We want a serious opinion.” 

“ You Aave a serious opinion,” Felix coolly re- 
joined. ‘I never was more in earnest in my life. 
Your ladyship is not aware of the first principle 
to be adopted in cases of suspicion. One pro- 
ceeds on what I will call the exhaustive system 
of reasoning. Thus: Does suspicion point to the 
honest servants down stairs? No. To your 
ladyship’s adopted daughter? Appearances are 
against the poor girl; but you know her better 
than to trust toappearances. Are you suspicious 
of Moody? No. Of Hardyman, who was in the 
house at the time? Ridiculous! But I was in 
the house at the time too. Do you suspect Me? 
Just so! That idea is ridiculous too. Now let 
us sum up. Servants, adopted daughter, Moody, 
Hardyman, Sweetsir—all beyond suspicion. Who 
is left? The Reverend Samuel Bradstock !” 

This ingenious exposition of “ the exhaustive 
system of reasoning” failed to produce any effect 
on Lady Lydiard. “ You are wasting our time,” 
she said, sharply. ‘“ You know as well as I do 
that you are talking nonsense.” 

“T don’t,” said Felix, “Taking the gentlemanly 
professions all round, I know of no men who are 
so eager to get money, and who have so few scru- 
ples about how they get it, as the parsons. Where 
is there a man in any other profession who per- 
petually worries you for money? who holds the 
bag under your nose for money ? who sends his 
clerk round from door to door to beg a few shil- 
lings of you, and calls it an ‘ Easter offering?’ The 
parson does all this. Bradstock is a parson, I 
put it logically, Bowl me over if you can.” 

Mr. Troy attempted to “ bowl him over,” nev- 
ertheless. Lady Lydiard wisely interposed. 

“When a man persists in talking nonsense,” 
she said, “silence is the best answer; any thing 
else only encourages him.” She turned to Felix. 

“Thave a question toask you,” she wenton. “You 
will either give me a serious reply, or wish me 
good-morning.” With this brief preface, she 
made her inquiry as to the wisdom and possibil- 
ity of engaging the services of the French police. 

Felix took exactly the view of the matter which 
had been already expressed by Mr. Troy. “Su- 
perior in intelligence,” he said, “ but not superior 
in courage, to the English police. Capable of per- 
forming wonders on their own ground and among 
their own people. But, my dear aunt, the two 
most dissimilar nations on the face of the earth 
are the English and the French. The French po- 
lice may speak our language, but they are incapa- 
ble of understanding our national character and 
our national manners. Set them to work on a 
private inquiry in the city of Pekin, and they 
would get on in time with the Chinese people. 








Set them to work in the city of London, and the 
English people would remain, from first to last, 
the same impenetrable mystery to them. In my 
belief, the London Sunday would be enough of 
itself to drive them back to Paris in despair. No 
balls, no concerts, no theatres, not even a museum 
or a picture-gallery open; every shop shut up but 
the gin-shop, and nothing moving but the church 
bells and the men who sell the penny ices. Hun- 
dreds of Frenchmen come to see me on their first 
arrival in England. Every man of them rushes 
back to Paris on the second Saturday of his visit, 
rather than confront the horrors of a second Sun- 
day in London. However, you can try it, if you 
like. Send me a written abstract of the case, and 
I will forward it to one of the official people in the 
Rue Jérusalem, who will do any thing he can to 
oblige me. Of course,” said Felix, turning to Mr. 
Troy, “some of you have got the number of the 
lost bank-note. If the thief has tried to pass it 
in Paris, my man may be of some use to you.” 

“Three of us have got the number of the 
note,” answered Mr. Troy: “ Miss Isabel Miller, 
Mr. Moody, and myself.” 

“Very good,” said Felix. “Send me the num- 
ber, with the abstract of the case. Is there any 
thing else I can do toward recovering the money ?” 
he asked, turning to his aunt. “There is one 
lucky circumstance in connection with this loss, 
isn’t there ?, It has fallen on a person who is 
rich enough to take it easy. Good heavens! sup- 
pose it had been my loss !” 

“Tt has fallen doubly on me,” said Lady Lyd- 
iard; “and I am certainly not rich enough to take 
that easy. The money was destined to a charitable 
purpose, and I have felt it my duty to pay it again.” 

Felix rose and approached his aunt’s chair with 
faltering steps, as became a suffering man. He 
took Lady Lydiard’s hand and kissed it with en- 
thusiastic admiration. 

“You excellent creature!” he said. “You 
may not think it, but you reconcile me to human 
nature. How generous! how noble! I think 
Pll go to bed again, Mr. Troy, if you really don’t 
want any more of me. My head feels giddy, and 
my legs tremble under me. It doesn’t matter ; I 
shall feel easier when Alfred has taken me out 
of my clothes again. God bless you, my dear 
aunt! I never felt so proud of being related to 
you as I do to-day. Good-morning, Mr. Troy. 
Don’t forget the abstract of the case, and don’t 
trouble yourself to see me to the door. I dare 
say I sha’n’t tumble down stairs, and if I do, 
there’s the porter in the hall to pick me up again. 
Enviable porter ! as fat as butter, and as idle as 
a pig! Aw revoir! au revoir!” He kissed his 
hand, and drifted feebly out of the room. Sweet- 
sir, one might say, in a state of eclipse ; but still 
the serviceable Sweetsir, who was never consulted 
in vain by the fortunate people privileged to call 
him friend. 

“Ts he really ill, do you think ?” Mr. Troy asked. 

“My nephew has turned fifty,” Lady Lydiard 
answered, “and he persists in living as if he was 
a young man. Every now and then Nature says 
to him, ‘ Felix, you are old! And Felix goes to 
bed, and says it’s his nerves.” 

“T suppose he is to be trusted to keep his word 
about writing to Paris ?” pursued the lawyer. 

“Oh yes. He may delay doing it, but he will 
do it. In spite of his lackadaisical manner, he 
has moments of energy that would surprise you. 
Talking of surprises, I have something to tell you 
about Moody. Within the last day or two there 
has been a marked change in him—a change for 
the worse.” 

“You astonish me, Lady Lydiard. 
way has Moody deteriorated ?” 

“You shallhear. Yesterday was Friday. You 
took him out with you, on business, early in the 
morning.” 

Mr. Troy bowed, and said nothing. He had not 
thought it desirable to mention the interview at 
which Old Sharon had cheated him of his guinea. 

“Tn the course of the afternoon,” pursued Lady 
Lydiard, “ I happened to want him, and I was in- 
formed that Moody had gone out again. Where 
had he gone? Nobody knew. Had he left word 
when he would be back? He had left no mes- 
sage of any sort. Of course he is not in the po- 
sition of an ordinary servant. I don’t expect 
him to ask permission to go out, but I do expect 
him to leave word down stairs of the time at 
which he is likely to return. When he did come 
back, after an absence of some hours, I naturally 
asked for an explanation. Would you believe it ? 
he simply informed me that he had been away 
on business of his own, expressed no regret, and 
offered no explanation—in short, spoke as if he 
was an independent gentleman. You may not 
think it, but I kept my temper. I merely remark- 
ed that I hoped it would not happen again. He 
made me a bow, and he said, ‘ My business is not 
completed yet, my lady. I can not guarantee that 
it may not call.me away again at a moment’s no- 
tice.’ What do-you think of that? Nine people 
out of ten would have given him warning to leave 
their service. I begin to think I am a wonderful 
woman: I only pointed to the door. One does 
hear sometimes of men’s brains softening in the 
most unexpected manner. I have my suspicions 
of Moody’s brains, I can tell you.” 

Mr. Troy’s suspicions took a different direction ; 
they pointed along the line of streets which led 
to Old Sharon’s lodgings. Discreetly silent as to 
the turn which his thoughts had taken, he mere- 
ly expressed himself as feeling too much surprised 
to offer any opinion at. all. 

“ Wait a little,” said Lady Lydiard, “I haven’t 
done surprising you yet. You have seen a boy 
here in a page’s livery, I think.. Well, he is a 

boy, and he has gone home for a week’s 
holiday with his friends. The proper person to 
supply his place with the boots and shoes and 
other small employments is, of course, the youn- 
gest footman, a lad of only a few years older than 
himself. What do — — yr En- 
gages a stranger, with the house full of idle men- 
servants already, to fill the page’s place. At in- 
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tervals this morning I heard them wonderfully 
merry in the servants’ hall—so merry, that the 
noise and laughter found its way up stairs to the 
breakfast-room. I like my servants to be in 

spirits, but it certainly did strike me that they 
were getting beyond reasonable limits. I ques- 
tioned my maid, and was informed that the noise 
was all due to the jokes of the strangest old man 
that ever was seen. In other words, to the per- 
son whom my steward had taken it on himself to 
engage in the page’s absence. I spoke to Moody 
on the subject. He answered in an odd, confused 
way, that he had exercised his discretion to the 
best of his judgment, and that (if I wished it) he 
would tell the old man to keep his good spirits 
under better control. I asked him how he came 
to hear of the man. He only answered, ‘ By ac- 
cident, my lady ;’ and not one word more could I 
get out of him, good or bad. Moody engages the 
servants, as you know; but on every other occa- 
sion he has invariably consulted me before an 
engagement was settled. I really don’t feel at all 
sure about this person who has been so strange- 
ly introduced into the house ; he may be a drunk- 
ard or a thief. I wish you would speak to Moody 
og Mr. Troy. Do you mind ringing the 

9” 

Mr. Troy rose, as a matter of course, and rang 
the bell. 

He was by this time, it is needless to say, 
convinced that Moody had not only gone back 
to consult Old Sharon on his own responsibility, 
but, worse still, had taken the unwarrantable lib- 
erty of introducing him as a spy into the house. 
To communicate this explanation to Lady Lydiard 
would, in her present humor, be simply to pro- 
duce the dismissal of the steward from her service. 
The only other alternative was to ask leave to 
interrogate Moody privately, and, after duly re- 
proving him, to insist on the departure of Old 
Sharon as the one condition on which Mr. Troy 
would consent to keep Lady Lydiard in ignorance 
of the truth. 

“T think I shall manage better with Moody if 
your ladyship will permit me to see him in pri- 
vate,” the lawyer said. “Shall I go down stairs 
and speak to him in his own room ?” 

“ Why should you trouble yourself to do that ?” 
said her ladyship. “See him here, and I will go 
into the boudoir.” 

As she made that reply the footman appeared 
at the drawing-room door. 

“Send Moody here,” said Lady Lydiard. 

The footman’s answer, delivered at that mo- 
ment, assumed an importance which was not ex- 
pressed in the footman’s words. “ My lady,” he 
said, “ Mr. Moody has gone out.” 





CHAPTER XIII. 

Wnuie the strange proceedings of the steward 
were the subject of conversation between Lady 
Lydiard and Mr. Troy, Moody was alone in his 
room, occupied in writing to Isabel. Being un- 
willing that any eyes but his own should see the 
address, he had himself posted his letter, the 
time that he had chosen for leaving the house 
_proving, unfortunately, to be also the time pro- 
posed by her ladyship for his interview with the 
lawyer. In ten minutes after the footman had 
reported his absence, Moody returned. It was 
then too late to present himself in the drawing- 
room. In the interval Mr. Troy had taken his 
leave, and Moody’s position had dropped a degree 
lower in Lady Lydiard’s estimation. 

Isabel received her letter by the next morning’s 
post. If any justification of Mr. Troy’s suspi- 
cions had been needed, the terms in which Moody 
wrote would have amply supplied it. 


“Dear Isapet (I hope I may call you ‘ Isabel’ 
without offending you in your present trouble),— 
I have a proposal to make, which, whether you 
accept it or not, I beg you will keep a secret 
from every living creature but ourselves. You 
will understand my request when I add that these 
lines relate to the matter of tracing the stolen 
bank-note. 

“T have been privately in communication with 
a person in London, who is, as I believe, the one 
person competent to help us in gaining our end. 
He has already made many inquiries in private. 
With some of them I am acquainted; the rest he 
has thus far kept to himself. The person to 
whom I allude particularly wishes to have half 
an hour’s private conversation with you—in my 
presence. I am bound to warn you that he is a 
very strange and very ugly old man, and I can 
only hope that you will look over his personal 
appearance in consideration of what he is likely 
to do for you. 

“Can you conveniently meet us at the further 
end of the row of villas in which your aunt lives, 
the day after to-morrow, at four o’clock? Let 
me have one line to say if you will keep the ap- 
pointment, and if the hout named will suit you. 
And believe me your devoted friend and servant, 

“Ropert Moopy.” 


The lawyer’s warning to her to be careful how 
she yielded too readily to any proposal of Moody’s 
recurred to Isabel’s: mind while she read those 
lines. Being pledged to secrecy, she could not con- 
sult Mr. Troy—she was left to decide for herself. 

No obstacle stood in the way of her free choice 
of alternatives. After their early dinner at three 
o’clock, Miss Pink habitually retired to her own 
room “to meditate,” as she expressed it. Her 
“ meditations” invariably ended in a sound sleep 
of some hours; and during that interval Isabel 
was at liberty to do as she pleased. After con- 
siderable hesitation, her implicit belief in Moody’s 
truth and devotion, assisted by a strong feeling 
of curiosity to see the companion with whom the 
steward had associated himself, decided Isabel on 
consenting to keep the appointment. 

Taking up her position beyond the houses, on 
the day and at the hour mentioned by Moody, she 
believed herself to be fully prepared for the most 
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unfavorable impression which the most disagree- 
able of all possible strangers could produce. 

But the first appearance of Old Sharon—as 
dirty as ever, clothed in a long frouzy gray over- 
coat, with his pug at his heels, and his smoke- 
blackened pipe in his mouth, with a tall white 
hat on his head, which looked as if it had been 
picked up in a gutter, a hideous leer in his eyes, 
and a jaunty trip in his walk—took her so com- 
pletely by surprise that she could only return 
Moody’s friendly greeting by silently pressing his 
hand. As for Moody’s companion, to look at him 
for a second time was more than she had resolution 
to do. She kept her eyes fixed on the pug-dog, 
and with good reason: so faras appearances went, 
he was indisputably the nobler animal of the two. 

Under the circumstances, the interview threat- 
ened to begin in a very embarrassing manner. 
Moody, disheartened by Isabel’s silence, made no 
attempt to set the conversation going; he looked 
as if he meditated a hasty retreat to the railway 
station which he had just left. Fortunately he 
had at his side the right man (for once) in the 
right place. Old Sharon’s effrontery was equal 
to any emergency. 

“T am not a nice-looking old man, my dear, am 
I?” he said, leering at Isabel with cunning, half- 
closed eyes. “ Bless your heart! you'll soon get 
used tome. You see, I am the sort of color, as 
they say at the linen-drapers’, that doesn’t wash 
well. It’s all through love; upon my life it is! 
Early in this present century I had my young af- 
fections blighted, and I’ve neglected myself ever 
since. Disappointment takes different forms, 
miss, in different men. I don’t think I have had 
heart enough to brush my hair for the last fifty 
years, She was a magnificent woman, Mr. Moody, 
and she dropped me like a hot potato. Dread- 
ful! dreadful! Let us pursue this painful sub- 
ject no further. Ha! here’s a pretty country! 
Here’s a nice blue sky! I admire the country, 
miss ; I see so little of it, you know. Have you 
any objection to walk along into the fields ? The 
fields, my dear, bring out all the poetry of my'na- 
ture. Where’s the dog? Here, Puggy! Puggy! 
hunt about, my man, and find some dog-grass. 
Does his inside good, you know, after a meat diet 
in London. Lord! how I feel my spirits rising 
in this fine air! Does my complexion look any 
brighter, miss ? Will you run a race with me, 
Mr. Moody, or will you oblige me with a back at 
leap-frog? I’m not mad, my dear young lady; 
I’m only merry. I live, you see, in the Late 
stink, and the smell of the hedges and the wild 
flowers is too much for me at first. It gets into 
my head, it does. I’mdrunk! As I live by bread, 
I’m drunk on fresh air! Oh! what a jolly day! 
Oh! how young and innocent I do feel!” Here 
his innocence got the better of him, and he began 
to sing, “‘I wish I was a little fly, in my love’s 
bosom for to lie!’ Hullo! here we are on the 
nice soft ! and, oh, my gracious! there’s a 
bank running down into a hollow! I can’t stand 
that, you know. Mr. Moody, hold my hat, and 
take the greatest care of it. Here goes for a roll 
down the bank !” 

He handed his horrible hat to the astonished 
Moody, laid himself flat on the top of the bank, 
and deliberately rolled down it, exactly as he 
might have done when he was a boy. e tails 
of his long gray coat flew madly in the wind; the 
dog pursued him, jumping over him, and barking 
with delight ; he shouted and screamed in answer 
to the dog, as he rolled over and over faster and 
faster ; and when he got up on the level ground, 
and called out cheerfully to his companions stand- 
ing above him, “I say, you two, I feel twenty 
years younger already |’ human gravity could hold 
out no longer. The sad and silent Moody smiled, 
and Isabel burst into fits of laughter. 

“There,” he said, “didn’t I tell you you would 
get usd to me, miss? There’s a great deal of 
life left in the old man yet—isn’t there? Shy 
me down my hat, Mr. Moody. And now we'll get 
to business!” He turned round to the dog still 
barking at his heels. ‘Business, Puggy!” he 
called out, sharply, and Puggy instantly shut up 
his mouth, and said no more. 

“ Well, now,” Old Sharon resumed, when he 
had joined his friends and had got his breath 
again, “let’s have a little talk about yourself, 
miss. Has Mr. Moody told you who I am, and 
what I want with you? Very good. May I offer 
youmyarm? No! You like to be independent, 
don’t you? All right—I don’t object. I am an 
amiable old man,I am. About this Lady Lyd- 
iard, now? Suppose you tell me how you first 
got acquainted with her.” 

In some surprise at this question, Isabel told 
her little story. Observing Sharon’s face while 
she was speaking, Moody saw that he was not 
paying the smallest attention to the narrative. 
His sharp, shameless black eyes: watched the 
girl’s face absently ; his gross lips curled upward 
in a sardonic and self-satisfied smile. He was 
evidently setting a trap for her of some kind. 
Without a word of warning—while Isabel was in 
the middle of a sentence—the trap opened, with 
the opening of Old Sharon’s lips. 

“T say!” he burst out, “how came you to seal 
her ladyship’s letter—eh ?” 

The question bore no sort of relation, direct or 
indirect, to what Isabel happened to be saying at 
the moment. In the sudden surprise of hearing 
it, she started and fixed her eyes in astonishment 
on Sharon’s face. The old vagabond chuckled 
to himself. “Did you see that?” he whispered 
to Moody. “I beg your pardon, miss,” he went 
on; “I won’t interrupt you again. Lord, how in- 
teresting it is!—ain’t it, Mr. Moody? Please to 
go on, miss.” 

But Isabel, though she spoke with perfect 
sweetness and temper, declined to go on. “I 
had better tell you, Sir, how I came to seal her 
ladyship’s letter,” she said. “If I may venture 


on giving my opinion, that part of my story seems 
to be the only part of it which relates to your 
business with me to-day.” 

[to BE CONTINUED] 





